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SANGHO, THE PORTUGUESE 

THE FARM 

BESIDE a well, in a charming green valley in 
northern Portugal, sat Sancho, cross-legged 
in the grass. With a long willow wand he now 
and again switched gently the legs of a small, 
lazy donkey. 

The donkey was blindfolded, and with low- 
hung head trudged slowly round and round at 
the end of a long shaft. This shaft raised an 
endless chain of leaking buckets and emptied 
them into ditches that irrigated the valley. 

There was no sound save the busy hum of bees, 
the low giu'gle of faUing water, and the slow 
tread' of the donkey's feet. The petals of the 
pomegranate fluttered to the ground, and roses 
bloomed — red, yellow, and white. Rows and 
rows of orange and lemon trees gleamed glossy 
green and gold, with the soft gray-green of the 
olive trees shining here and' there. The air was 
heavy with perfume. 

The boy was a slender lad of twelve, with big, 
dark eyes in an olive-tinted face, and close- 
cropped hair topped by a cap of scarlet ending 
in a tassel that hung down his back. A loose 
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white linen shirt and knee trousers of faded blue, 
held in place by a scarlet sash wound three times 
round his waist, completed the costume. With 
bare feet crossed under him, Sancho sat dream- 
ing in the sun. 

Suddenly a great shout and the rattle of wheels 
aroused the boy. It was his brother Manuel 
coming back from the vineyard with a load of 
grapes. 

Slowly into view came the huge, sleepy- 
looking oxen and the clumsy cart, creaking 
heavily. Its wheels were disks of wood, that 
did not turn on axles, but revolved as one piece 
with the axle. The body of the cart was made 
of flat boards, with upright sticks along the 
edges to hold the sides in place. The purple 
load added its fragrance to that of the roses aU 
about. 

"It takes work to keep the wine press full," 
said Sancho. 

*' Yes," replied his brother, in his gentle voice, 
"it is hard work, but I like it. I'm glad that 
we live on a farm. I like weU enough to go 
to the city to see things, but I shouldn't like 
to work there." 

Sancho shook his head. "I hope to go to sea 
sometime," he said. " I was just thinking about 
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it. I think I would rather be a sailor than a 
farmer." 

"You often say that," Memuel replied thought- 
fully, "but I am sure that we are safer and more 
comfortable here. A.nd shouldn't you hate to 
miss a harvest season?" 

Sancho thought of all that the harvest meant. 
He thought of the women plucking steadily at 
the vines from morning until night, emptying 
many times their smaller baskets into the great 
ones; then of the men who lifted the heavy 
loads to their shoulders and carried them down 
from terrace to terrace to the presses or to 
the waiting cart. In the wine presses, with 
their hands on each other's shoulders, the men 
tramped all day long, knee-deep, their bare feet 
and legs purple with stain. 

)le juice 
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by night. When left to ferment, the juice and 
pulp bubble as though boiling. Finally the 
stems and skins rise to the surface and the wine 
is drawn off from underneath and stored away 
until it is ready for shipment. It is all hard 
work, but that is the way the famous wine of 
Portugal is made. 

"The roll of a good ship in a gale would 
be more exciting," said Sancho, when he had 
thought it over. "There wo^^ld be the ship 
flying across the waves, and there would be tdl 
the strange new places to see." 

"But think of the danger in a storm at sea," 
the older brother repUed, "and the wind in a 
gale is cold. You'd wish you were here when 
we husk the maize, I know. Will you ever for- 
get the fun we had last year at the husking?" 
His bright face glowed at the memory. 

Sancho remembered the husking very clearly. 
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Neighbors had come from every side, on foot, 
on donkeys, or in creaking carts. Every one 
had worn his best. The women's great gold 
earrings and chains and bracelets shone in the 
afternoon sun. When the work was done, to 
the music of the guitar and mandolin, they 
danced the slow, graceful dances of their coun- 
try. The big threshing floor was large enough 
to give room for all. 

The threshing floor had need to be large. 
Today, on one side, the men with their heavy 
flails were threshing the wheat, while at the 
farther end Rosalina drove the oxen over the 
black beans to thresh them also. 

Sancho arose and began to unhitch the donkey. 
"The husking bee was great fun," he said, "but 
to enter strange ports and to see new faces 
would be more interesting." 

Manuel, the practical farmer, could never 
understand his younger brother's longing for 
the sea. Puzzled, he shrugged his shoulders 
before he answered. 

"I should be perfectly content here in our 
mountain country if we might only have rain 
enough," he said. "Where irrigation does not 
reach there is such anxiety about the crops. It 
is so discouraging when the rains fail, and from 
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terrace to terrace we watch the fruit, and see 
that it does not grow but finally withers and 
falls." 

"But where the hillside vineyards fail there 
is always our well-watered valley," said Sancho, 
cheerfully, "and here am I, ready to drive the 
donkey that draws the water buckets. And 
here I 'm likely to stay, for I see little chance of 
ever going to sea." 

Manuel laughed good-naturedly. "Come 
on," he said, "I'm hungry. Let us go home to 
supper. It is near sunset." 

Slowly the ox cart creaked on. Sancho, 
taking the blinder from the donkey's eyes, 
mounted him and also rode towards home. 

Sancho's home was a low, square house of 
plaster, whitewashed inside and out. The roof 
was of red tile. Over a trellis at the door grew 
vines laden with red and yellow roses. Beneath 
the rose trellis sat his mother, spinning flax. 

Sancho had himself helped to plant the flax. 
With a queer, old-fashioned plow, which was 
only the fork of a tree shod with iron, he had 
stirred the earth a little and harrowed in the seed. 

In June the plants stood waist high, their 
tiny blue blossoms bending in the breeze. Later, 
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when the flax was ripe, the stalks were cut, 
soaked in water, and beaten or scutched. Now 
the fiber was being spun, and later the thread 
would be woven into the coarse linen worn so 
commonly everywhere in Portugal. 

Inside, the house was simple and clean. 
On the whitewashed walls hung pictures of the 
saints. A few chairs and a table furnished the 
living room. At the farther end of this room, 
before a big, old-fashioned fireplace, Sancho's 
older sister, Rosalina, was busy preparing the 
evening meal. 

"See if Father will be ready for his supper 
soon," sfie called as Sancho appeared in the 
doorway. 

Out in the farmyard Sancho found neither 
father nor brother. In the field at the right 
the cattle were grazing — big, fat creatures 
with fierce-looking horns and gentle eyes. The 
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donkeys and the oxen rested after their day's 
work. The chickens, the ducks, and the geese 
were seeking their resting places for the night. 

From the other side of the bam rose a great 
commotion — squeals -and grunts from dozens 
of throats. Manuel and his father were feed- 
ing the pi^. Sancho ran out to watch them 
and laughed as the hungry beaste crowded and 
jostled and squealed. 

' ' They do not need com, ' ' Manuel was 
saying. " Our neighbors' pigs get only the 
acorns that grow in the woods." 

"Oh, just a little com," answered his father, 
"will make better bacon. We Portuguese must 
have our pork, you know. Come, let us go in 
to supper." 

As they entered the house, the savory odors 
of Rossilina's cooking greeted them. The mother 
had left her wheel and was Kghting the tall 
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white candles that stood on the table. The 
fireplace was aglow with red coals. 

At one end of the table was a great bowl of 
cosido, which was chicken boiled with rice, 
bacon, and sausage; at the other end was a 
platter of beans and turnips, a combination of 
which the family never tired. In the middle of 
the table, ready for dessert, were small, hard, 
round cheeses, and fruit — oranges, figs, and 
grapes. 

''Have you told Sancho the news?" asked 
the father as they sat at table. 

"No," replied the boy's mother, "I have not 
seen him since noon." 

Sancho's big black eyes began to sparkle. 

''I know, I knowl" he cried. "Rosalina and 
I are going to Oporto to visit Aunt Johanna!" 

"No, not Rosalina this time," said his father. 
"You are to go and take care of your mother. 
She will start with you early tomorrow. You 
must be off to sleep soon so as to get up early!" 

For a little while after supper they listened 
to the tinkle of Manuel's guitar and the soft 
clatter of the dishes as Rosalina washed them 
and put things in readiness for the next day. 
Then good nights were said and the half-burnt 
candles lighted the family to bed. 
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In our Sunday best, toe're qff to Oporto 
[16] 



ON THE ROAD 

The sun was just peeping over the tree tops 
the next morning when the heavy old carriage 
drawn by a pair of fine-looking mules, their 
harness decorated with many trimmings of brass 
and scarlet, stopped before the door. No mere 
ox cart or donkey's saddle would serve for 
Sancho's mother, for was she not the wife of one 
of the richest farmers in the valley? 

The entire family looked with great pride 
upon the big, old-fashioned carriage. Even the 
mules seem^ to appreciate the honor of drawing 
it, and held their heads proudly and jangled 
their harness impatiently as they waited, mak- 
ing the brass omamente twinkle in tiie early 
sunlight. 

And then — through the open house door, past 
the deserted spinning wheel, under the rose 
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vines, came Sancho and bis mother, dressed 
in their very best! 

The mother's short striped skirt of orange and 
blue was so wide and she wore so many petticoats 
under it that it looked like a great bell. Her 
tightly fitting bodice, or sleeveless jacket, was 
of blue, and her blouse, with long, full sleeves, 
was of snowy white linen. Her apron was 
bright green, wonderfully embroidered in all 
the colors of the rainbow, to match the kerchief 
on her head. On top of the kerchief was a 
small, round black hat. She wore handsome 
earrings of gold, a gold chain, and many rings. 
Do you wonder that the mules pranced and 
shook their harness when all this gorgeousness 
came down the path? 

But behold Sancho's 
tight trousers of blue I 
blouse of linen, silken saE 
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times around his waist, short blue jacket with 
gold braid, and broad-brimmed black hat. New, 
squeaking, clumsy shoes covered the bare feet 
of yesterday. 

A moment, and the carriage rattled away 
down the road toward Oporto, the chief northern 
seaport of Portugal. 

It was a long but delightful drive. Portugal 
is a land of mountains and broad valleys, but 
it has few rivers. 

For miles they drove along beside the Douro 
River. Although at this season the yellow water 
was running more slowly than usual, neverthe- 
less it was flowing rapidly, because of its steep 
descent from the mountains. Here and there a 
whirlpool marked the surface or a jagged rock 
rose black from the water. 

Calmly amid dangerous waters glided the 
queer little square-sailed boats of Portugal. 
Great granite boulders rose on either side of the 
river, and above these stood the dark and stately 
cypress and olive trees. Beyond on the hiUsides, 
as far as the eye could see, grew vineyards 
and orchards. 

As Sancho and his mother neared Oporto, 
they met many people on the road. Sancho 
was especially interested in a boy of about his 
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own age, who was driving a bullock cart. The 
high yoke was of carved wood, and the bullocks 
were of immense size, with long, wide-spreading 
horns. They drew a two-wheeled cart, the body 
of basketwork high in front and open behind 
like an old Roman chariot. The cart was filled 
to overflowing with silvery onions, scarlet pep- 
pers, pale green cabbages, and golden corn. 

"See, Mother, he is on his way to market," 
said Sancho. "Isn't the cart fine? And aren't 
they splendid animals I I believe they're bigger 
than our oxen, even." 

Everywhere along the way were women with 
huge loads on their heads — here a basket of 
fruit, there a jar of water; one carried a great 
stiflF, yellow-gray bundle with a very unpleasant 
odor. It was the dried codfish of the country, 
hard as a board when bought in the market, but 
when soaked and cooked with vegetables a good, 
nourishing food. 

Again, they met a donkey, a poor, forlorn, 
discouraged-looking donkey, with great drooping 
ears and low-hanging head. On each of its 
sides was swinging a pannier of woven wicker, 
like a huge basket, reaching nearly to the ground. 
One pannier was filled with oranges, the other 
with grapes. On the donkey's back, amidst the 
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billows of her full skirte of striped red and yellow 
and black, perched a girl. A bright orange 
kerchief covered her head, a bright purple scarf 
draped her shoulders. 

"She has put on her best clothes to go to 
market," said Sancho's mother, admiring the 
bright colors like a true Portuguese. "Did you 
see what a pretty chain she had on? While I 
am in Oporto, I shall buy a cross of gold to 
wear on my chain, and we must buy a bracelet 
for Rosalina, too." A Portuguese never can 
have too much jewelry or too many bright 
colors. 

At length the travelers drove into the city 
itself. They passed down streets of fine white 
houses with red-tiled roofs, through parks full 
of wonderful plants and flowers, crossed over 
bridges and imder arches, and finaUy ahghted at 
the uncle's house. 
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OPORTO 

Sancho's uncle lived in an old balconied house 
of yellow stucco, set on the very bank of the 
river Douro. Looking up the river, Sancho 
counted a dozen bridges and exclaimed with 
delight at the view of the city on the ocean's 
edge and-the river's bank. Looking down the 
river, he could see the wharves crowded with 
boats of every kind and could even catch a 
glimpse of the deep blue of the Atlantic beyond. 

The wharves dehghted Sancho. His uncle 
was a seaman and owned a fine boat with four 
tall masts and beautiful white sails. It was 
lying at the wharf now, loading with mer- 
chandise for the next trip. Sancho spent many 
happy hours along the quays. At all hours 
they swarmed with life: there were men loading 
or iinloading cargo; women carrying great loads 
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of fish, fruit, grain, wood, or even coal balanced 
on their heads; girls selling fruit or chestnuts; 
children playing underfoot everywhere. 

Ox carts came rumbling along, filled with 
casks of wine. For centuries Oporto has been 
famed for its wines. Pack mules arrived almost 
buried beneath loads of fruit, grain, or oil, 
for all the country surrounding the city is 
either grain field, orchard, or vineyard. 

Then the river boats, with graceful lateen 
sails, came to unload their noisy cargoes of hogs, 
sheep, or chickens. Sometimes an enterprising 
pig would make a dash for freedom, and then 
what a chase there was, in and out among the 
carts and the donkeys and the piles of baskets I 

Sancho never tired of these busy scenes, and 
he wished more than ever that he might go to 
sea. His uncle, who had no son, watched the 
boy's longing eyes and began to consider a plan 
which he first mentioned one evening as they 
sat at supper. 

"This is to be only a short voyage, Maria," 
the uncle said to Sancho's mother, "just to 
Lisbon and back. In all I shall be away not 
more than a fortnight. Why not allow the boy 
to go with me? It will do him good to see more 
of the world than his own vineyards." 
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Sancho scarcely breathed while he waited for 
his mother's reply. Why was she so slow? 
Would she refuse? 

"His brother Manuel is, older, and I wish he 
might have gone first," she answered thought- 
fully. "But since the opportunity comes to 
Sancho, I think it would not be wise to miss it. 
Travel will teach him more than books. Yes, 
he may go. Meanwhile I will remain here and 
keep Johanna company." 

They were to sail the next day at noon. 
Sancho was so happy and excited that he 
thought he could not go to sleep at all that 
night. From his window he watched the moon 
sink behind the tall black masts along the 
wharves. Presently his eyes closed and in his 
dreams he already sailed in the tall-masted 
merchantman with billowing sails. 



Now for oar first voyage! 
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THE VOYAGE 

Sancho was glad that the sun shone the neict 
morning, for he loved the blue of the sea when 
the sky was clear. He was glad that thefe 
was a good wmd blowing, for it is at such a 
time that a boat slips like a gull from the crest 
of one white-capped wave to another. 

It was past noon when they found them- 
selves out on the great Atlantic, with only the 
blue ocean on the west, but with the friendly 
shore rising always like a blue-gray cloud in the 
east. They sailed steadily southward, never 
out of sight of land. Sometimes they ran so 
close inshore that they could see the green of 
trees and grass and the Uttle white and yellow 
coast towns. 

Sancho was perfectly happy. All the after- 
noon he wandered over the boat or stood in 
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the bow to be drenched with spray. After 
supper he watched the sun sUp Uke a huge ball 
(^ fire into the ocean, and then he perch^ on a 
coil of rope until the colors faded and the stars 
came out. 

"I am happy on the water," he remarked 
contentedly. 

"Ah, then you are a true Portuguese," his 
uncle replied. "For centuries our people have 
been sailors. While most of the world yet 
believed the ocean to be full of terrible mon- 
sters and called it the 'Sea of Darkness,' our 
sailors were exploring the coast of Africa. 

"At about the time Columbus sailed west, 
Diaz, also in search of the 'Spice Islands,* 
sailed south. It was a dangerous voyage in the 
frail little boats of those days, but at length he 
reached the southern end of .Urica." 

"I learned about th=* '" (u'Knr^l last v«nr." 
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said Sancho. "On his charts he named it the 
*Cape of Storms,' but when he came back the 
King of Portugal *was greatly pleased at the 
success of the voyage, and he crossed off that 
name, because he said it was too disheartening, 
and wrote instead, 'Cape of Good Hope.' It 
was Vasco da Gama, another Portuguese, who 
sailed by that same route, later, and reached 
India." 

"I see, Sancho," remarked his uncle, "that 
our improved schools are teaching you much. 
When we arrive in Lisbon you must visit the 
Geographical Institute and see a great map which 
is there. On it the courses of the old navigators 
are marked from their own charts and logs. 

"This map shows the course of Magellan, 
too, who sailed west and south around the 
southern end of South America. He plowed 
through the strait that is named after him and 
went on across the Pacific until he too reached 
the islands of the East. But he never returned 
to Portugal, for he was killed by natives of the 
Philippine Islands, where his ships were the 
first to touch. His little company finished the 
voyage, however, and found the 'Spice Islands' 
and gave to the Portuguese the honor of first 
sailing around the world. 
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''Those were the days of Portugal's greatness, 
when she was a rich and powerful nation, fore- 
most in sending out explorers and colonists. 

" Perhaps, if her government were more secure, 
she might even now regain some of her greatness. 
But the country has been ruled unwisely for 
many years. I was in Lisbon in 1908 when the 
King and the Crown Prince were shot while 
driving through the streets of the city. Never 
have I seen such excitement. 

"The young prince Manuel then became king; 
but in 1910, as the country was so badly ruled, 
the people arose, overthrew the government, 
and proclaimed a repubhc. Even this has not 
proved an entire success, but our people are 
learning to govern themselves. I often wonder 
how it will end. We must have patience and 
courage." 

For a time they stood watching the big stars 
and listening to the wash of the waves against 
the sides of the boat. Looking down, Sancho 
exclaimed in wonder at the glow of phosphor- 
escence on the sides of the boat and on the 
waves. 

To his uncle, who had sailed those warm waters 
for so long, this was no new sight, and soon he 
suggested turning in. 



We see Lisbon next 
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LISBON 

The pink of the dawn still glowed in the 
sky when Sancho appeared on deck. Straight 
toward the rising sun and the narrow gap in the 
shore the boat was bounding on big, racing, 
white-capped waves, for the tide at the mouth 
of the Tagus River is remarkably strong. 

Every man on board was busy, and his unde's 
keen eye seemed to see everything at once. 
Sancho stood in the bow and watched it all, — 
the crossing of the bar, the broad, deep channel, 
the bold red bluffs of the river, and the city 
of Lisbon upon the hills beyond. 

Opposite the city the river widens unexpect- 
edly into the broad, sheltered stretch of water 
which gives Lisbon the finest harbor on the 
Atlantic coast of Europe. 

" I thought Oporto a busy place," said Sancho, 
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"but this harbor is much larger and busier. 
See! there is a vessel from South America! 
And there is another! There seem to be dozens 
from Africal" 

"Yes," his uncle answered proudly, "those 
are our own Portuguese boats. They belong 
to a great merchant fleet. Portugal, as a 
coxmtry, is not very progressive. Many of our 
people are ignorant, our land is poor and dry, 
our manufactures are few. But Lisbon is our 
pride. She is wonderfully located and her com- 
merce and wealth are increasing every year." 

"There is a man-of-war I" exclaimed Sancho, 
pointing to a big, clumsy vessel. 

" Lisbon is strongly fortified," his xmcle replied. 
"In case of war it would be our only real strong- 
hold." 

Now their boat nosed her way in among the 
smaller craft, fishing boats and small cargo 
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boats, until finally it came alongside the 
wharf. 

Sancho was the first ashore. After giving 
orders for unloading the cargo, his uncle followed 
him. They made their way along the quays 
thronged with barefooted, red-sashed men wait- 
ing to be employed in unloading. Past fish 
markets, fruit stands, and flower stalls, they 
walked slowly into the heart of the city. 

Much that is beautiful and interesting is to 
be found in this capital city of Portugal. Its 
history reads like a story, for Lisbon is very old 
and has been the scene of many battles. Old 
gateways, walls, and buildings still stand that 
mark events in history. 

Sancho and his uncle spent many hom^s on 
the streets. They laughed when they saw the 
turkey man driving live turkeys from house 
to house to sell. His was no easy task. 

Fine, sleek, black and white cows like those 
on the home farm were also driven along the 
streets and were milked at the doorsteps while 
the customers waited. 

"Since Lisbon is twice the size of Oporto," re- 
marked his uncle, "there is twice as much to 
see. But time is flying and we shall have to 
start for home soon. Part of my return cargo 
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is to be cork. How would you like tx) go with 
me to the cork forest to see how it grows and is 
prepared for market? " 

Of course Sancho wished to go. The next 
morning they took the train, and in a couple 
of hours alighted at a country village, that 
made Sancho think of home. 

They were awaited by a driver with a fine 
pair of mules and a clumsy cart. On the floor 
of the cart was a mattress stuffed with com 
husks. On this they seated themselves, and 
away they rattled through a beautiful country 
of hills and valleys, until they came at last into 
the shade of many trees that looked hke oaks. 

Beside the road they saw piles of cork bark, 
each piece square, yellow on the inside, and 
black or gray on the outside. 

Astride the largest branches of the cork oaks 
sat barefooted men. With axes they cut through 
the squares of bark and pried them loose, leaving 
bare, yellow scars. 

"WiU it kill the trees?" Sancho asked. 

"It does them no harm, if the men under- 
stand their work," repUed his uncle. "They 
must not cut too deep or remove too much of 
the bark at one cutting. 

"Cork trees sometimes live one hundred and 
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fifty years. No bark is collected until the tree 
is from ten to fifteen years old. But after that, 
, some may be cut every year, and in time every 
branch yields its share. The scars are covered 
with a new growth in a few months." 

"Are you buying corks for our wine bottles?" 
asked Sancho. 

"Yes, but I do not buy tMs freshly cut cork. 
The sheets are first soaked in water and dried 
under great weights to keep them flat. Then 
they are ready to be cut into the desired shapes 
and sizes." 

"Oh, you need not teU me about that," 
laughed the boy. "I have watched my falhCT 
by the hour as he cut corks for his own 
bottles." 

"Yes, in our country they are stiU cut by hand. 
The French, who make the best corks, use 
machinery. Besides being used for stoppers 
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for bottles, cork is used in making lifeboats, 
life preservers, and dozens of other articles." 

While his uncle was talking about prices^ 
and quantities, Sancho wandered among the 
cork trees, watching the workmen. Then they 
mounted the cart and drove back to the station 
in time for the train to Lisbon. 

It did not take long to load the Uttle vessel, 
and after a few days they reached Oporto again. 
Sancho found his mother quite ready to go home, 
and he was himself eager to return so that he might 
tell Manuel and Rosahna of all that he had seen. 

Yet he was sorry to say goodby to the busy 
quays and to his uncle's tall ship. He knew 
every nook and cranny of the vessel now, and 
was good friends with all the sailors. During 
the journey he had talked with his uncle of his 
wish to become a sailor, and had heard many 
stories of his uncle's life at sea. 
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"Study hard in school this next year, and 
learn all the history and geography you can," 
his uncle had said. "When I come up to visit 
the farm at Easter time I'll talk with your 
father, and perhaps we may sail on other voy- 
ages together." 

It was something to work and hope for, and 
the half-promise made Sancho very happy. 

Once again the gayly harnessed mules were 
hitched to the lumbering old carriage, and 
away Sancho and his mother clattered to their 
own vine-surrounded house, in the valley among 
the hills. 



LeCs turn the page to meet some Spanish friends 
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FERNANDO, THE SPANIARD 

FERNANDO FINDS A FRIEND 

FERNANDO was very unhappy. It was 
not because he had eaten nothing all day 
save a handful of ripe figs snatched from the 
cart of a passing peddler. It was not because 
he was dirty tind dressed in clothes so ragged 
that his smooth brown skin gleamed through in 
many places. It was not even because he had 
no father or mother, no 
sister, Lolita, had dance 
wretched home one evei 

All these were mere 
Fernando was often hu 
and dirty. This had be 

As for having no on 
accustomed to that, t 
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than two years since his father, working on one 
of the many high bridges that span the deep 
gorges near Madrid, had slipped and fallen many 
feet, to the rocks below. 

His mother had long been an invalid. The 
tragic death of her husband was a shock too 
great for her frail strength, and so within the 
short space of two weeks Fernando lost both 
father and mother. 

There was left his pretty, dark-haired, brown- 
eyed sister, Lolita. She was fourteen years old 
and part of the time worked in a tobacco factory 
on one of the back streets. Lolita earned but 
httle, however, for she liked to laugh in the sun- 
shine or dance to the sharp, chcking music of 
the castanets the graceful dances of Spain — 
liked all this far better than to work in the 
tobacco factory. 

Fernando was eleven when Lolita disappeared, 
and he fared but Uttle worse than before. 
He begged a Uttle, stole a little, and even now 
and then, when the errand was short and the 
bundle Ught, worked a Uttle. 

Only this morning, as he passed the palace 
gates, he had spied a young foreigner, whom he 
followed, whining, limping, begging, until a 
coin was tossed to him. The coin was of such 
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value that it made possible a breakfast of goat's 
meat and vegetables cooked in oil. It would 
also pay for a place on the sunny side of the 
amphitheater at the bull fight in the afternoon I 

And now — the coin had slipped through 
his ragged pocket and was lost! That was the 
reason why Fernando stood beside the fountain 
in the square, a picture of woe. With quivering 
lips he watched the passing crowds. Rich and 
poor, old and young, were on their way to watch 
the great game of Spain. 

Presently a spray of water was shaken over 
him and a wet nose was thrust into his palm. 
It was then that Fernando noticed for the first 
time a small, dejected-looking donkey which 
had been drinking at the fountain beside him. 

The donkey was lame in one leg and blind 
in one eye. One long ear stood upright, while 
the other flopped limply forward. Its coat was 
as ragged and dirty as Fernando's own. 

The inquiring nose still searched Fernando's 
palm for a bit of clover or sugar or a ripe fig. 
Perhaps it was the wistful friendhness that 
touched the httle boy's heart, for, scarcely 
knowing why, he suddenly threw his arms around 
the donkey's neck and burst into tears. 

Just then a dark-skinned, bright-eyed little 
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man pushed his way through the crowd. When 
he went to fasten the donkey's pack he saw 
Fernando. 

"Ah, Jos^!" said the man gently, "what have 
you found now, fooKsh one? A boy who weeps? 
One who laughs would please me more!" 

Fernando wiped his eyes on a tattered sleeve 
and smiled rather fooUshly until, under the 
kindly gaze of the Uttle man, his eyes again 
filled with tears. Bit by bit he told his story, 
from the lost coin back to the lost sister and 
mother and father. 

"But, Jos^," exclaimed the little man, again 
addressing the donkey, "we too were on our 
way to the bull fight! Shall we not leave oiu* 
new friend and hurry on?" 

The small Jose planted his fore feet resolutely, 

"   ly. 
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" Stubborn one! " cried his master, laughing de- 
lightedly. Then he turned again to Fernando. 

"Seel Jos6 the wise is your friend," he said. 
" It is he who bids you to the bull fight. Take 
him by the bridle and lead him, else we shall be 
late." 

Wonderingly, the boy did £ts he was bidden, 
and the group moved on with the crowd, arriv- 
ing at length at the amphitheater. After leaving 
Jos6 contentedly and safely hitched behind the 
wine merchant's house, the Utile man produced 
from an anriftni. jTTpasv leather noiich the necea- 



Forward, march ! On to the bull jighl ! 
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THE BULL FIGHT 

Their seats were in the poorest section, where 
the sun beat down with merciless heat, for the 
boy's new friend was not of the fortunate who 
were rich enough to afford seats in the shade. 
But Fernando was so happy that he did not care 
about the heat. Like one in a dream he watched 
the thousands of excited people, the waving of 
fans, the fluttering scarfs, and most of all the 
empty arena lying in a circle before him. 

Presently the president of the corrida entered 
his private box, beside that of the king, and the 
afternoon's performance began. 

To Fernando's admiring eyes the entrance 
of the performers was marvelous. First into 
the great circle rode two horsemen in black 
velvet cloaks and feathered hats. Behind them 
walked the heroes of the day, the espada, or 
principal bull fighter, and his assistant. They 
were most gorgeously dressed, one in rose- 
colored velvet embroidered in gold and jewels, 
the other in emerald satin, with embroideries 
of silver. 

Eight attendants in knee breeches, gay sashes, 
and bright-colored stockings followed. At the 
end rode the picddoreSy or horsemen. 
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The procession moved slowly across the arena, 
and saluted the president. Then, at his signal, 
the door of the toril (bull's cell) was thrown open 
and in rushed a great, angry, reddish-brown 
bull. Fernando sprang to his feet with the 
crowd and cheered and cheered until his throat 
ached. 

Rushing from the dark toril into the dazzling 
simshine, the bull was at first blinded and dashed 
aimlessly about. Some of the toreros (bull 
fighters) who had walked at the end of the 
procession now entered the ring. They teased 
and angered the bull until he charged at them 
with lowered head. When he had almost reached 
them, they bounded lightly over the barrier about 
the ring into safety. 

Presently the bull, now accustomed to the 
sunlight and thoroughly angered, spied the 
picddores in the arena. They were quietly 
sitting their horses, their long pikes grasped 
firmly in position. 

Then one, leaning forward, began brandishing 
the pike and taunting the bull, until the angry 
creature charged. The picador piked him in 
the shoulder and, having a good horse, leaped 
aside as the bull rushed past. 

The second picador now engaged the bull's 
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attention. His horse was not so nimble, and 
38 the bull, now furious, charged, both horse 
and rider were thrown and the bull rushed on 
across the arena, straight toward the third 
picador. His horse fell screaming, as the cruel 
horns gored its side. The man himself was in 
grave danger until the espada in rose velvet 
attracted the bull's attention, drawing him away 
just as the signal for clearing the arena was 
given. 

The sun beat down furiously hot, but in his 
excitement Fernando felt neither heat nor 
hunger, though he was very thirsty. Water 
carriers passed through the crowd, and the cry 
for "Agual" was heard on every side. After 
a long drink of water the boy turned again to 
the arena. 

The banderilkros were entering, each armed 
with a pair of long wooden sticks, covered 
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with lengUw of bright-colored paper and having 
sharp metal barbs at the ends. 

Each in turn, the banderiHeros attracted the 
angry bull and taunted and tormented him 
until he charged. At the moment when the bull 
lowered his head to toss them, the men, ad- 
vancing, planted the barbed sticks firmly in his 
shoulders. 

The third man stood still, only bending his 
body from side to side. When the bull charged, 
this man planted his banderilla, which had a sort 
of firework attachment that exploded under the 
hide on the bull's shoulder. 

Again, at a signal from the president, the 
arena was cleaned for the final scene. The 
espada entered, saluted the president, and, 
armed only with a short, sharp sword and a 
bright red scarf draped over a stick, turned his 
attention to the bull. 
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For some time the espada performed the 
tricks of his profession. He flaunted the red 
scarf and, in the rush that followed, quick, 
alert, skillful, he avoided the furious animal 
quite coolly and easily. 

Once he actually seized the bull by the horns, 
planted a foot between them, and leaped lightly 
right over its back. Cleveriy, little by little, 
he drew the animal into a spot directly in front 
of the president's box. 

Fernando knew it was the business of the 
espada to kill the bull and that the time had 
come for the death blow. 

The espada stood motionless, the short sword 
in his right hand held at about the height of the 
bull's shoulders. The red scarf in his left hand 
flashed up, once, twice, three times. The bull 
charged madly, for the last time. FuU against 
that unwavering sword he plunged. He stag- 
gered, fell to his knees, remained so for an instant, 
then roUed over in the dust of the arena — dead. 

Fernando, with the rest, leaped to his feet, 
shouted, cheered, and went quite wild with the 
excitement of the fight. 

Then, without warning, darkness fell on the 
boy, the cheers died away into silence, and he 
sank down limp and white and still. His new 
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friend exclaimed in pity, and, gathering the 
fainting boy in his arms, bore him out through 
the crowd to the fountain in the square. 

With cool water he bathed Femando's face 
and 
betw 
at hi 

"I 
"knc 



Now we'll lake to the open road 
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THE COUNTRY 

When Fernando opened his eyes he found 
himself lying under a rude kind of tent. A 
camp fire glowed just beyond the opening, and 
from a steaming kettle bubbhng there, came 
a most gratifying odor of stewed meat and 
garlic and other vegetables. 

The donkey, Jose, reUeved of his pack, 
grazed near, and the little man, coming out 
of the dusk, stooped over the soup pot, filled 
a tin cup, and brought it to the boy, who ate 
eagerly. Almost at once he felt better. 
^ Later, when the stars had come out, they 
talked together. His name, the Kttle man said, 
was Estava. He was not a gypsy, as Fernando 
had thought, though he knew many of those 
roving, outcast people and did not despise 
them as do most Spaniards. Once in his wan- 
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derings he had fallen very ill and some gypsies, 
finding him, had cared for him and befriended 
him. When well again he had stayed with them 
for a time and traveled as one of them. 

They went, Estava said, to the far northwestern 
corner of Spain beyond the Pyrenees Mountains. 
There they found a wonderful country, a strip 
of fertile land beside the sea. It was not dry 
and rough and poor, like the entire central part. 
There the soil was so rich and the rain fell in 
such abundance that the vineyards and fruit 
trees and cornfields produced fruit in unbeliev- 
able quantities. 

Then why, Fernando wondered, had he not 
remained in this rich country, and Estava 
explained that he liked best to wander, and that 
no place, however beautiful or fruitful, could 
please him always; even now he was ready to 
leave Madrid. Traveling south and then east, 
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he would come finally to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, where the oranges and olives 
were ripening. 

As Fernando listened, his dark eyes grew 
big with interest and presently a new idea 
entered his mind. Why should not he, too, 
leave Madrid.^ What could be more pleasant 
than to wander away with Estava and the small 
Jose to a land of perpetual summer? Perhaps, 
too, he might find Lolita. 

When asked if he might go, Estava shook 
his head. But Fernando was a practiced little 
beggar, and in the end won the desired consent 
and fell asleep happier than for many a night. 

They were up early the next morning, and, with 
the pack strapped to Jose's back, they reentered 
the city. 

Madrid, the capital city of Spain, set in the 
dry, unattractive, unfertile center of the country, 
is of importance mainly because it is the seat of 
government and because from north, south, 
east, and west railways and roads lead to and 
from it. 

Down its wide, well-paved streets moved our 
little company ; psist the palace of the king and 
the Royal Picture Gallery full of priceless 
pictures, beyond the great square with its trees. 
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flower beds, and fountains, to the busy markets 
alive with all the sights, sounds, and smells of 
early morning. 

Here they paused long enough for Estava 
to add to their meager supply of dried meat, 
dried fish, dried beans, rice, and garlic. Then, 
by a road leading southward, they left the city. 

That night and for many nights after they 
slept beneath the stars, with Jose nibbUng at 
the shrubs and scanty grass near by and the 
small camp fire glowing red at first but later 
dying away to gray ashes. 

During the day they trudged along gayly 
enough, over the rough country, cut by many 
ravines and ragged cliffs. Here and there was 
a more fertile strip of farm land where a moun- 
tain stream had been turned aside to water the 
fields that would otherwise be too dry for crops. 
Often they passed herdsmen with their flocks 
of sheep, or goats, or cows, and Estava bargained 
with them for cheeses and milk and now and 
then for a bit of butter. 

Sometimes Estava picked up a rock and after 
examining it carefuUy showed Fernando the 
bit of copper or tin or sflver. ore it contained, 
for Estava had gathered on his travels some 
knowledge of mining. 
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Spain is wonderfully rich in minerals — 

richer than any other country in Europe. More 

than twenty different metals are produced there, 

I, iron, 

quick- 

trymen 
it they 
arth or 



Let's stop for a look at the quicksilver mines 
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AT THE QUICKSILVER MINES 

They traveled farth(ir and farther south. 
When Fernando inquired where they were going, 
Estava declared that he had always wished to 
visit the quicksilver mines at Almaden in the 
south central part of Spain. "They are owned 
by the government," he said, "and are the 
most important mines of quicksilver in the 
world. They have been worked for twenty-five 
hundred years and show no signs of exhaustion." 

They arrived at Almaden at six o'clock one 
evening, just as one tired shift of workers was 
coming out of the mines and another, the 
night shift, was entering. 

Fernando was struck at once bv the look of 
illness 
miners, 
of the I 
fire, sai 
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This miner was young, yet he walked like 
an old, worn-out man. His face, like that of 
every miner they had seen, was pale and haggard. 
Estava asked if he was ill and offered him a cup 
of the sour red wine of the coimtry. 

"We are all ill," answered the miner as he 
sipped the wine; "we are all being slowly 
poisoned." 

Fernando cried out in horror. 

" It is the poisonous gases from the mercury," 
the man said. "Sooner or later it affects every 
man. We work in three shifts of six hours each, 
and from midnight imtil six in the morning the 
mines are left free for ventilation. 

"In the mine where I work there are twelve 
stages or tunnels, one under another, running 
out from the shafts. The lowest tunnel is more 
than eleven hundred feet underground. 

"The quicksilver is imbedded in slate or 
hard rock, and with pick and hammer we break 
the ore and send it to the smface. From there 
it goes by a short railway to the fiurnaces. It is 
their light you see yonder. 

"Ah, the work of the stokers, — that is the 
hardest of all! Before that liquid metal, mer- 
cury, is safely encased in flasks for shipment, 
it goes through a number of processes. To 
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each man who handles it, it gives some of 
its poison." 

"But why do you stay?" 

" We are too tired and ill and thriftless to go, 
I suppose," the man replied indifferently. "The 
pay is wretched, the poison sure — but we stay, 
and the work goes on day and night. When 
we are too ill to work, we can beg — perhaps." 

The man arose and bade them good night. 
Estai 
at tl 
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It will be good lo be out under the sky again 
[54] 



TO THE SEA 

When Fernando awoke the next morning, 
Jose, his pack akeady strapped on his back, 
stood over him. Bread and figs lay beside the 
fire awaiting him. Thick, hot chocolate steamed 
in a battered dish. He was not hxmgry, but 
he drank the chocolate and put the bread and 
figs into the pocket of his shabby coat. 

At that moment Estava came up from the 
direction of the mines. He looked at Fernando 
a bit anxiously, for he was growing very fond 
of the boy. Beheving that he did not look as 
well as usual, he lifted him up on top of the pack, 
and turned Jose's head toward the east, away 
from Almaden. 

Day by day Fernando grew browner, stronger, 
and more happy and contented. Each morning 
he awoke from a dream of orange groves and the 
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blue sea which he had never seen. When they 
crossed the small streams dashing madly sea- 
ward, he wished to hmry, but haste was not in 
Estava's nature. He was contented to know 
that each evening found them nearer the warm 
lands of the south. 
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sands. Miles of green orange orchards stretched 
beside the sea north and south. 

Here Estava offered his services, with those 
of Fernando and the small Jose, to a prosperous 
fruit merchant, for Estava did not object to 
earning a Httle when the work was pleasant and 
the company jolly. 

It was a joy to Fernando to climb the ladders, 
a basket slung by a cord across his shoulder, 
and drop the golden fruit gently one by one into 
the basket. He often found blossoms and green 
fruit and ripe fruit all on one tree at the same 
time. 

Sometimes he filled the great wicker panniers 
on the sides of Jose and ran, barefooted, beside 
him to the immense shed where Estava was 
busy, sorting, wrapping, and packing the fruit 
for shipment. 

Many other children were employed in these 
orchards, and as Fernando became acquainted 
with them, his laughter joined theirs among the 
boughs of the orange trees, and their nimble 
fingers and tongues were equally busy. 

Mulberry trees, too, were munerous on these 
slopes, for Valencia is renewing her old industry 
of silk manufacture. Estava, however, spoke 
rather scornfully of the old-fashioned methods 
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employed, so different from those he had once 
seen in France. 

But no place, however beautiful or profit- 
able, could hold Estava long, and one evening 
he suggested to Fernando and Jose that they 
go farther south. Fernando shouted for joy, 
and Jose lifted up his voice and brayed long 
and loud. 

The next night foimd them again under the 
stars, with the warm, dry sands for a bed. 
All that part of Spain is dry imless irrigated, 
and vegetation is poor and scant. But when 
water is brought to this country it becomes a 
wonderful garden. 

After a few days they came tQ Elche, a little 
old-fashioned town beside the sea. Most won- 
derful to Fernando were the groves of huge date 
palms. They grew seventy or eighty feet high, 
branchless, crowned by a tuft of feathery green 
leaves. From the trunk just beneath the leaves 
hung clusters of ripe, honey-colored dates. 

No ladder could reach the fruit, and Fernando 
watched with great admiration the native boys, 
who wound their legs around the smooth trunks, 
took firm hold with their hands, and went up 
the trees as easily as squirrels. 

On getting to the top, each boy passed a rope . 
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around his waist and then about the tree, 

fastening it securely. Bracing his bare feet 

ageiinst the trunk, he would lean his whole 

weight back on the rope, thus leaving both 

hands perfectly free. By another rope he then 

drew up an empty basket and began lilling 

it. When he wished to move on he seemed to 

walk around the tree like a fly. Only his feet 

touched the trunk, both hands being busy with 

fruit and beisket up there eighty feet in the air. 

Fernando practiced for horns and became 

able to go up the smooth trunks to the top, 

~ ' 1 him that to try the rope 

e ground was unwise. 

va worked for a few days, 

e fruit for shipping. Fer- 

lis eastern region of Spain 

its dates. Hundreds of 

svery year. 
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They did not care to linger long, however, 
and one morning, with a peppery tortilla tucked, 
away inside a crusty loaf of bread for lunch, 
they were up and away again. 

To Fernando there was nothing better than 
a tortilla, hot or cold. Sometimes by the camp 
fire he watched the skillful Estava make one. 
First some eggs were beaten up, with a little 
meat, some chopped peppers and garlic, and 
perhaps some other vegetables. Then he sUced 
potatoes and fried them brown in olive oil. 
Over them he poured the egg mixture and then 
cooked the whole like an omelet. This savory 
dish is a favorite with the Spanish people. 



JosB io the rescue! 
[60] 



IN THE OLIVE ORCHARD 

After a time they wandered inland. Every- 
where were grapevines and fruit trees. The olive 
tree was ever present, for it grows in all parts of 
Spain and the oil is put to all sorts of uses. 

They came, one afternoon, upon an old stone 
mill in which olives were crushed and the oil 
pressed out. It stood idle, and the peasant 
woman beside it looked the picture of gloom. 
Round wicker baskets heaped with green olives 
stood beside her, and merry voices in the trees 
announced that the picking had not stopped. 

Glancing up, she saw the small Jose, beneath 
his packed panniers, with Fernando and Estava 
beside him. She rushed to meet them, talking 
excitedly, patting Jose's sides, bargaining, ges- 
ticulating, ;rejoicing. Only an hour since their 
poor old horse was taken ill, she said, — had 
fallen in its tracks as it tiu'ned the mill. 

" Every one knows that olives must be crushed 
within twenty-four hours after picking or the 
fine flavor is spoiled. Behold the heaped baskets 
and the idle press ! If but the small donkey — " 

''But certainly," Estava assured her, ''Jose 
would be honored to turn the senora's mill for 
the afternoon." The panniers were removed 
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and the donkey hitched to a long pole which 
slowly turned a huge stone, to which it was 
attached, as he trudged round and round. 

The woman's dark face gleamed with joy as 
she thanked all the saints for the good fortune 
that had sent Jose her way that afternoon. 

When the olives were ground the crushed 
pulp was turned into large grass baskets and 
put into a press from which the oil slowly 
trickled. Finally, after much straining and 
filtering, the clear golden oil was turned into 
jars ready for bottling. 

Fernando wandered into the grove where the 
pickers were. He mounted a ladder and picked 
for a while; but he found it tedious work, as 
each olive must be picked separately, that the 
fruit may remain unbruised and that the yomig 
shoots which will produce next season's crop 
may be left unharmed. 

He was interested in the pickling vats, where 
only the finest selected olives were used. He 
tasted the contents of each vat before he wan- 
dered back to where Jose still turned the press 
round and round. 

That evening they made merry at the table 
of the farmhouse, feasting on foods such as 
Estava could not cook over a camp fire. 
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SOUTHERN SPAIN 

The next morning found them on tlie road 
once more, two straw-covered jugs filled with 
fresh olive oil swinging on Josh's panniers. 

They were now in Andaliisia, in the southern 
part of Spain. Here every one seemed merry 
and care free, working sometimes, to be sure, 
but dancing, laughing, and singing always. 
Estava and Fernando joined in all the fun, and 
even Jos6 lifted his ears gayly and shook his 
bells merrily. 

Sometimes Estava told the boy bits of the 
history of that part of Spain. One day they 
came upon the ruins of an old aqueduct, and 
Estava told him of the Romans who, two hun- 
dred years before the time of Christ, conquered 
the country and held it for six himdred years. 
They built many splendid buildings and aque- 
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ducts, ruins of wtiich may oflen be seen even 
now. 

He told him how after the Romans the Goths 
came down from the north and took the country, 
holding it until they in turn were conquered by 
the Moors, from Africa. 
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courts and marble terraces, marvelous carvings, 
delicate as lace, and artificial lakes, clear as 
crystal. 

They wandered long in this beautiful place, 
Fernando listening eagerly to stories of the 
Arabian Nights, told by a boy whom he met 
beside the Coiurt of Lions. 

They found Granada the most delightful city 
they had visited, and lingered on for many 
days exploring its old streets and making friends 
with the people. 

But in Estava's mind was a vision of the great 
fair held in Seville each year, about the middle 
of April. It was now the first of the month, 
and if they were to reach there in time they must 
start at once. 

Fernando too had learned to love this wan- 
dering life. The white roadside by day and the 
glowing camp fire at night were joys to him. 
So it was with no regret that they left beautiful 
old Granada and plodded on through Anda- 
lusia, where lovely flowers bloomed and trees 
hung heavy with fruit, because they were given 
the encoiuragement of sufficient water. 

They entered the rich valley of the Guadal- 
quivir River, and following its winding course 
came in due time to the city of Seville. 
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Seville was wild with the excitement of fair 
time. Every day there were bull fights; the 
merry-go-rounds went constantly; the dancing 
was endless. Every night was made wonder- 
ful with fireworks. 

Slowly, in the midst of the crowd, moved 
Jose, his panniers laden now with oranges, ripe 
figs, melons, and grapes, his bridle wound with 
ribbons and gay with flowers. Fernando, happy 
in a new white blouse and trousers and sash of 
bright green, ran beside him. 

Along with himdreds of other peddlers of 
flowers, nuts, candies, hats, ribbons, laces, and 
all sorts of things, Fernando was selling fruit. 

Between his lips was a glass whistle hidden 
along the stem of a bright red rose. When he 
blew upon it, it produced a note so shrill and 
sudden that even Jose's ears twitched. 

On Femando's face was a smile of content- 
ment, in his hands were the silver and copper 
coins from his sales. This boy, well fed, well 
clothed, loved, was very unlike that poor Kttle 
beggar of Madrid who had wept because he was 
alone and hungry and poor and unable to go 
to the bull fight. 

He stopped now before a garden restaurant, 
where a wedding party was making merry. 
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The bride, fine in her new black silk dress 
and lace mantilla, tind with orange blossoms in 
her hair, stepped into the httle open space 
between the tables to dance. 

In her right hand was a pair of little yellow 
clappers with red cords. They were her cas- 
tanets. The lace of her mantilla shaded her 
face. 
With one hand on her hio. the other high 
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cry of joy, sprang forward and threw his arms 
around her. 

The yellow clappers clattered to the ground 
and Lolita clasped her brother close, tears of 
happiness raining down her cheeks. 

That evening, when the wedding feast was 
over, Fernando brought his good friends, Estava 
and Jose, and introduced them to Lolita and her 
husband. 

Lolita thanked Estava for the love and care 
he had given her brother. She told him of 
herself and how, after leaving Madrid, the 
thought of Fernando, whom she had deserted, 
made her very unhappy. 

She returned and searched for days for her 
young brother. But he had already left the 
city with Estava, and she at length gave up in 
despair. When a position was offered her, she 
came to work in Seville. 
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It was in Seville that Lolita met the young 
man who was now her husband. He owned a 
piece of land to the south, near Malaga, with a 
wonderful vineyard on it. 

Now they might all have a home there, each 
doing his share in the vineyards, in the wine 
making, and in the drying and packing of 



"We can all be happy together," she said 
gayly, "and Jos^ shall grow young again in the 
green pasture beside the brook. He and Estava 
may wander on when they cho(®e, knowing that 
home and friends will welcome them when they 
are weary." 



Next Jacques and Odette will welcome us (o France 
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JACQUES AND ODETTE OF 

FRANCE 

AT HOME IN SOUTHERN FRANCE 

ABOVE the cushion before her, Odette's 
busy fingers darted to and fro, like butter- 
flies over blossoms. The spool-like bobbins 
danced beneath her touch with a merry clatter 
as she wove the fine threads in and out. Grad- 
ually, out of the little forest of pins planted in 
her cushion, there grew a web of lace. 

This was quite the finest and most beautiful 
pattern she had ever done and Odette worked 
with great care, her brow puckered thought- 
fully, her fingers deHcate and deft. There are 
many lace makers in France, and she knew that 
her work must be without a mistake to be con- 
sidered of the best grade. 

She paused at last and threw a rope-like 
braid of dusky hair back over her shoulder. 
Sweet, dark eyes looked out of her pale, slender 
face — eyes with a twinkle of fun and a gleam 
of mischief. 

She arose and slipped lightly over the grass 
to a low swing chair, beneath the pepper tree. 
Grasping its lowest rung, she upset the chair, 
and out tumbled a boy, all in a heap. There 
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was a cry of surprise, a flash of bare legs, a gleam 
of sleek dark hair, and a chuckle, as the boy 
dashed after her. 

Through the garden she ran and down between 
the long rows of mulberry trees, to the slope 
where the green meadow met the orchard. 
There, puffing breathlessly, he came up with her, 
flung himself forward, and grasped her just 
below the knees. With shrieks of laughter they 
fell together amidst the lush grass and the 
daisies. 

"0 Jacques," laughed Odette, "how you can 
run!" 

"And you," repKed Jacques grandly, "can 
run pretty well — for a girl." 
. "Thanks, little brother," Odette laughed, 
and curtsied mockingly. Then she seated her- 
self in the midst of the daisies and began to 
weave a chain of the blossoms. Her fingers, 
trained to the lace making, worked with a quick 
ease that puzzled Jacques. 

"I don't see how you do it," he grumbled. 
"My clumsy fingers are fit only to gather mul- 
berry leaves for the silkworms to eat." 

"Surely then they need not be idle," repUed 
his sister teasingly. "Right before you stand 
row upon row of mulberry trees full of fresh 
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green leaves; yonder are empty baskets, and in 
the sheds are the worms with a hxmger that is 
never satisfied. I see that your father is busy 
though his son is not. Shall we help fill his 
j^,^ basket?" • 

Odette fiung the daisy wrealii around her 
brother's neck, and hand in hand they raced 
back to the spot where their father was filling 
his basket from low trees not much higher than 
his head. The gnarled and knotty branches 
bore no fruit; cmly their burden of leaves, 
thick and green and glossy, showed that they 
were carefuUy cultivated and wisely trimmed. 

Georges Armand, the children's father, was a 
slender, dark-eyed, merry-looking man. Thrifty 
and careful of every penny, as the French peasant 
always is, he had slowly earned, acre by acre, 
this thriving mulberry grove and a little land 
The trees produced food, not only for 
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his own worms, but also for those of his neigh- 
bors who had not trees enough of their own or 
preferred to rent a row or two from him. 

He greeted the children with a laugh and 
a shout, and whes he lifted the basket to his 
shoulder they passed between the rows of trees 
toward the low building where the worms were 
kept. 

Outside the door he set the basket down, 
and together they selected the youngest, most 
tender leaves and chopped them fine. These 
were for the youngest worms. They entered 
the shed very quietly, for silkworms dislike 
noise as much as they do strong odors like 
tobacco or perfume. 

There on great sheets of white paper were 
the silkworms just hatched. Tiny little things 
they were, so slender that they could crawl 
through a pinhole in the paper. And crawl 
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through they really did and found the chopped 
leaves and ate and ate and ate. 

*'How many times have they been fed today?'* 
asked Odette. 

"This is the sixth feeding today," her father 
replied. '' They wiU eat aU night." 

"We seem to be always feeding them. They 
never get enough," she said. 

"0 yes, they do," laughed Jacques. "Come 
over here and look at these worms eight or ten 
days old. They have had enough for the pres- 
ent. See, they are all going to sleep for a couple 
of days' good rest. Then they will cast their 
skins and stretch themselves, and when they 
find that they have a nice, new, loose coat, they 
will eat as though starved. In a few days 
that coat, too, will bm^st. How many times 
does this happen to a worm, father?" 

"Four times they go to sleep and cast their 
skins. They are full grown when about a month 
old." 

They waited a moment to watch the cater- 
pillars at their long feast. The noise of their 
eating was like the wind gently blowing the 
leaves of the trees. 

They came last to the shelves where the full- 
grown caterpillars were spinning their cocoons. 
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This was most interesting to Odette, and she 
stood a long time watching. 

One silkworm was just beginning. It chose a 
spot where it could first fasten a few threads 
loosely to some straws. After casting these 
few loose threads about for a foundation, the 
caterpillar began work in earnest. 

The silk glands are along each side of the silk- 
worm's body. The two tiny openings where 
the threads unite are in its hp. 

The worm's head swung constantly to and 
fro, casting the thread in small loops like figure 
eights. It worked, not round and round itself, 
but at one end of the cocoon, on a side, and at 
the other end, turning and doubling in its 
narrow cell quite easily. Before long it was 
covered by a thin, gauzy web, but Odette could 
still see it working busily. She knew that 
by morning it would be entirely hidden. 

She turned to other cocoons that were finished. 
They were of a creamy yellow color, as large 
as a peanut and of about the same shape. She 
knew that each cocoon contained more than 
a mile of the silken thread, spun by the cater- 
pillar before it went to sleep. 

Many and many a time had Odette helped in 
sorting the cocoons. A few perfect ones were 
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laid carefully away, and in about three weeks 
the caterpillars inside the cocoons changed, 
as if by magic, into moths. The moths, bursts 
ing through their silken prisons, came out and 
in due time set about their business of laying 
eggs. Each moth produced several hundred 
eggs, which would hatch out later into little 
silkworms, and then, having completed her 
work, died. 
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schools in Lyons where designing is taught. 
She saw, as in a picture, beautiful silks and vel- 
vets woven in wonderful patterns of her own 
making. Still dreaming, she turned back toward 
the house. 



The black shadow of war falls on our peaceful garden 
[78] 



THE WAR BEGINS 

Odette sauntered slowly along, leaving her 
father and brother gathering more mulberry 
leaves. 

She stopped beside the path to peep at an 
especially fine orange which she had declared 
hers when it should be ripe enough to eat. 
She puUed the branches aside, looked at it, 
shook her head, and passed on. 

She picked an oKve from a gnarled old tree, 
bit into it, and threw it away. The olives 
were not yet quite fit for use. • 

Through an arbor of grapevines she entered 
the garden in front of the house. There roses 
bloomed in wild profusion, tall, white lilies and 
spicy carnations nodded on tall stems, and purple 
heliotrope crept along the ground. 

The scents of the garden reminded Odette of 
the perfume factory not far away, where she 
had seen men, women, and children carrying 
in great baskets filled with violets, roses, or 
carnations. They piled them in heaps as her 
father did the mulberry leaves he gathered. 

On shelves stood rows and rows of bottles 
containing the precious perfmnes. When she 
was allowed a sniff of one bottle, it had almost 
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taken away her breath. The odor was so, strong 
that it was very disagreeable. But the smallest 
drop on her scarf had made her think of a 
garden of roses for days after. She had proudly 
boasted to her girl friends that it was the real 
attar of rose, so costly that it is worth its weight 
in gold. 

" Oh, I am glad that I live in southern France," 
she thought. "It is so beautiful. It is warm 
and sunny like Italy, and the orange, the olive, 
and the mulberry trees make beauty as well as 
money for us." 

At that moment a gay little dancing figure 
came frohcking down the. path and with a 
squeal of laughter waked Odette from her day 
dreams. 

"Why, Gabriellel" she cried as she hugged 
the child and kissed her on both cheeks. "How 
long have you been awake? Did you have a 
nice nap .5" 

Gabrielle gurgled with laughter, pushed back 
the yellow ciu'ls from her pink cheeks, and 
patted Odette's face affectionately with her 
chubby hands. 

Gabrielle was a little girl who for more than a 
year had lived in the family. Her home and 
father and mother were in Paris; but the little 
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Gabrielle had been a frail and delicate baby, 
and a great Parisian doctOT adv^ed that she be 
sent to the country to live for several years that 
she inight grow strong. 

Then her mother remembered a half-forgotten 
cousin, Odette's mother, who she knew was care- 
ful and gentle and wise. She decided to do 
what many French mothers in cities have done, — 
send her little daughter away for a few years 
that she might benefit by the country air, 
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Beside the table sat Odette's usually jolly, 
cheery mother, with tears coursing down her 
cheeks. Her father, speechless, patted his wife's 
shoulder comfortingly. 

A crumpled newspaper lay on the floor. The 
soup pot bubbled over the fire; the tea kettle 
puffed its cloud of steam. 

In Jacques rushed, wild with excitement. 

"Warl" hR cried. "We are at warl War is 
declared!" 
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"and — and she needs brave women as well. 
I am glad now that every man in France is a 
trained soldier. Sometimes, when I was twenty, 
I declared it all nonsense, and that the time 
given to training was two wasted years. Now 
I rejoice that it is so." 

"You are right," his wife repUed, "and we 
will do our part. It is fortunate that we are 
all well and strong and that we have money in 
the bank. We will work and wait — until you 
retmn to us." 

And she rose, herself once more, sweet, cheery, 
full of courage. If something was gone from 
her old gayety, there remained a quiet cheeriness 
to give courage and faith to others. 

The regiment was to leave for the north of 
France almost immediately, and the bustle and 
confusion of departure began at once. Jacques 
and Gabrielle were in the wildest state of 
excitement. Odette, no less stirred, understood 
better than they what war might mean. She 
was very quiet and grave as she helped her 
mother in the packing. It was she who slipped 
into the pack a little snapshot picture of the 
family, taken aibout a month before on the 
French Independence Day, the fourteenth of 
July. 
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When the goodbys had been said, the wise 
mother at once took up the baskets eind with 
two eager children to help her went about 
the usual task of feeding the always hungry 
silkworms. 



On the march /or beautiful Paris ! 
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IN PARIS 

Life went on much as usual in the little home 
in southern France. That the children might 
remain in school, old Pierre, who lived in the 
tumble-down cottage at the end of the lane, 
was hired to help with the work. 

After school and on holidays Odette's bobbins 
still clattered merrily as the lace grew on her 
cushions. She worked very steadily and care- 
fully during her spare moments, for in war 
times every possible sou must be earned and 
saved for the uncertain future. 

The child GabrieUe romped in the garden 
like a froKcsome kitten, but Jacques, the man 
of the family in his father's absence, went about 
with an air of serious helpfulness that greatly 
pleased and comforted his mother. 

All went on much as before, except that in 
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this family, where letters were usually very few, 
— just a note now and then from Gabrielle's 
parents, or from so'me friend of Odette's away 
on a visit, — every mail was now awaited with 
eager expectancy. The first letter came from 
Paris. 

Dear Ones al Home (it began), 

Even in the midst of the excitemeni of uncertain news 
from the front, and occasional quite certain sounds of Zeppe- 
lins overhead, — Zeppelins flying aver Paris,  — / miss you. 

Daring the long hours of the drudgery of drill and the 
short hours of rest I think of you. We are to ix here for a 
few days. Just where we shall be ordered then we do not 
know. The battle front is many miles long. 

After life in our quiet country village, Paris seems alive 
with noises. The clatter of wheels, the jangle of bells, the 
warning horns of aulomobiles darting everywhere, and a 
mul 
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splendid monuments and fine buildings^ of fine streets and 
boulevards, of matchless parks and gardens. 

Yesterday I visited the tomb of our Great Napoleon. 
*'/ desire that my a^hes may repose on the banks of the Seine, 
in the midst of the French people whom I love!'' These 
words carved in the marble of the tomb touched me deeply. 

As I looked down into the circular crypt, the golden light 
from the dome touched the great block of red granite on its 
pedestal of polished green. 

I wandered out then to the banks of the Seine, and boarded 
one of the many little steamers that are always plying up and 
down. 

We parsed an island on which I recognized the Notre 
Dame caihedral. This island, you know, was really the 
beginning of Paris. It was here that the Parisii, those half- 
wild men of long ago, first made their home. From it as a 
center now spreads the great circle which is modern Paris. 

We slipped on under one low, graceful bridge after another. 
Along the banks close beside the water were narrow stretches 
of green grass and trees here and there. And even in war 
times old men and boys still sit fishing on the banks of the 
Seine. 

I stopped at a place where stalls of street merchants front 
the river. These merchants sell fruit, flowers, birds, books, 
lace, linen, and all sorts of merchandise. I bought a ribbon 
and a book or two which I shall send tomorrow. 

We are avxiiting orders. We do not know when we shall 
go nor where. I will write when it is possible. Keep your 
courage high. I think of you always. 

Affectionately, 

Father. 
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A few days later Jacques, returning from 
school, met the postman at the gate. With the 
precious letter in his hand he dashed into the 
house. It was again from Paris. 

My dears (it said), 

You do not know how much good your ktters do me. 
Not every father ha^ reason to be a^ proud of his son as I. 
I am glad that he is proving so capable and willing and 
helpful. 

As for Odette, she ha^ always been a dear daughter, and 
since, those slender fingers can weave such wonderful laces I 
can feel certain that she is able to earn a living by thai means, 
if need should arise. 

We are, of course, very busy and very greatly excited 
during these stirring days, but I have managed a little mx)re 
time for sight-seeing. It is like renewing acquaintance with 
an old friend, since I have not been in Paris for so many 
years. 

On Tuesday evening I wandered into the Place de la 
Concorde. It is a wonderful spot, full of historical interest 
to every Frenchman. In the center are a tall obelisk and two 
beautiful fountains. 

You will remember, from your books and pictures, that 
around the outer edge of the square are eight great statues 
representing important cities of France. I came last to the 
Stra^burg Monument, so hung with cripe and wreaths that 
it is almost invisible. I felt, as every one of French blood 
has felt since Stra^burg tvas captured by the Prussians in 
1871, that we shall never cease to mourn until those lost 
provinces are ours again. 
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/ had no difficulty in choosing my way. Straight before 
me stretched the Champs Elysees. At its end rose the Arch 
of Triumph. As you know, this great arch or gate was 
buiU to commemoraie Napoleon's victories. II is beautifully 
decorated with statues and carvings that picture events in 
his life. 

From the Arch of Triumph twelve fine streets radiate 
like the spokes of a wheel. I chose the one which leads lo 
the Bois, for it is a park which reminds one of the country. 
It is just a toell-kept forest with big trees, green grass, and 
silvery lakes and waterfalls. I strolled therefor an bow or 
so, thinking of you. 

I fancied Jacques crushing the tenderest of mulberry 
leaves for the young silkworms, Odette playing with Gabrielle 
in the garden, and the Mother bending over the table in the 
kitchen, stirring, mixing, and cooking until the room tuas 
filled with the most delicious odors. It is food like that which 
makes our French cooking famous the world over. I wish 
I might eat supper with you tonight. 

Your loving 

Father. 



We'll find out how brave Jacques and Odette can be 
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IN NORTHERN FRANCE 

Oranges were ripe in southern France; pale 
yellow lemons gleamed among glossy green 
leaves; olives ripened on gnarled old txees; 
grapes grew purple in the sim. Nature smiled 
even though hearts were sad because the weir 
cloud still hung black over the north of France. 

There is a saying in France that every tree 
earns its own living. In the place of every one 
that dies or is destroyed, whether in orchard or 
in forest, a young one is planted. In every 
farmyard and fleld of southern France room is 
found for at least a few fruit trees. 

Beyond the mulberry orchard Jacques and 
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A long-eared, smooth-coated donkey cropped 
the grass near by while his cart was being filled 
for market. Later Pierre expected to drive 
into Lyons to dispose of the load and make a 
few necessary pm'chases. 

"In war times wise persons are careful and 
save every penny for the future which no one 
knows," said his mother when Jacques sug- 
gested some of the chocolates for which the 
French are so famous. 

It was little golden Gabrielle who came 
scampering down the green aisle between the 
trees with the letter which had just been left. 
They all sat down in the grass to hear it read. 
Even old Pierre, who had been a soldier in his 
day and had fought against the Prussians, 
waited to hear the news. 

The letter was written from some place in 
Normandy, a part of France north and west of 
Paris, where some of the troops were  then 
stationed. They were not even now at the 
front, and their days were spent in drill and 
waiting for further orders. 

The more of France I see (the father wrote), the more 
beautiful and bountiful I find her. In the souths which we 
love best, are the olive, mulberry, and orange trees; here 
in the north are fields of maize and wheat, and orchards 
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of apples and pears. To the central part especially belongs 
the grape, though its tendrils cling to both the apple trees of 
the north and the olive trees of the south. 

In this month of September the vineyards are at their 
best The broad green leaves shelter the great clusters of 
fruit. Women pa^s between the rows filling the baskets 
from the vines and emptying them into huge tubs to be wheeled 
to the presses. Then the wine is made and stored away 
until ready for use. 

There has always been a' great amount of manufacturing 
in this part of the country^ but now war is emptying the 
workshops and stilling the wheels of manufacture. 

God grant that U may be soon over. I long to be at home 
again with you who are so brave and cheery and dear through 
it all. 

Here the letter ended, and the family lingered 
a little to talk it over; then they rose and went 
on with their various tasks, — Pierre to drive to 
market, Jacques to feed the silkworms, Odette 
to snatch a few moments for her lace making, 
Gabrielle to play with the puppy in the garden, 
and the house mother to prepare their frugal 
evening meal. 

If there was an ache of longing for the 
absent one in all their hearts, no word was 
spoken, and a little later each brought a 
cheery smile and a healthy appetite to the 
table. 
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October hung golden and brown over the land. 
Nature took no heed of the human struggle 
being waged; hers was the old, old fight between 
the heat and the cold. 

Chestnuts ripened in bursting burs and fell 
among the dry leaves, to be gathered later for 
the winter's supply; for chestnuts are an im- 
portant article of food in France as well as in 
Italy. 

Pine cones and dry branches were gathered 
for fuel. Even little Gabrielle helped to fill 
the baskets as she played beneath the trees. 

The second harvest of olives was picked 
and a poorer grade of oil made for the family 
use. Vegetables — cabbages, potatoes, beets, 
and turnips — were carefully gathered and 
stored. 
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too. Many a time their mother, watching them 
go cheerfully about their tasks, thanked God for 
her manly son and helpful daughter. 

Word came from Gabrielle's mother that she 
was joining a Red Cross division to care for 
sick and  wounded soldiers. She would be 
stationed somewhere along the coast of BrittEuiy. 
She longed to see her little daughter, but since 
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It was Gabrielle's mother who wrote from the 
Red Cross station in Brittany. It was sad news, 
but not what their burdened hearts had feared.. 

Monsieur Armand had been severely wounded, 
she wrote, and would be a cripple for life. But 
in time he would be able to use a wooden leg 
quite comfortably. As soon as he was able to 
travel they might have him at home again. 
His part on the battlefield was done. 

The family sat late that night, rejoicing, 
sorrowing, and planning for the futxu'e. It 
was at length decided that the mother should 
go for their father. She would take Gabrielle 
with her so that the child's busy mother might see 
her baby for a Kttle while. In a few days word 
came that they might start. 

It was a tearful Odette who bade them fare- 
well; but a calm and resolute Odette, too, for 
now the cares of the home fell upon her. When 
she and Jacques returned from the station, the 
little house seemed empty and desolate. Jacques 
tried to whistle a bit of cheer into the place, but 
it seemed to echo sadly. 

"After all," said Odette bravely, "it is only 
for a few days, and then we shall all be together 
again, Father, Mother, Gabrielle, and you and 
I. And how happy we shall bel " 
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Odette took up her cushion, and soon the 
clatter of her bobbms announced that her web 
of lace was growing. Jacques, before the open 
fire, roasted chestnuts in the ashes and read aloud 
until, at the usual hour, they said good night 
quite cheerfully. 



There'll be ' interesting things to see in quaint Brittany 
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IN BRITTANY 

Meanwhile their mother and the little 
Gabrielle traveled steadily westward. It was 
not long before the child's yellow curls sank 
down on the cushions and her brown eyes 
closed ; but Madame Armand sat and gazed long 
from the window, on a land that seemed to change 
before her eyes. 

Presently she caught a glimpse of a small 
river and of a canal entering it. On both were 
laden cargo boats. She idly wondered where 
the boats were boimd, and recalled how all 
France is a perfect network of waterways, 
either natxu*al or artificial. Rivers flow to the 
sea northward, southward, westward, and dozens 
of canals connect the headwaters of these rivers 
until all are united. One might, if he wished, 
travel by river and canal from the English Chan- 
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nel to the Mediterranean Sea, or just as easily 
from the mouth of the Rhone to the Bay of 
Biscay. 

By and by Madame Armand slept, and the 
train rumbled on and on and on, all the time in 
the rich, fertile valley of the Loire. 

When she awoke the land seemed changed 
as by magic. 

The broad, fertile fields were to be seen no 
more. Here were wild stretches of bare, rocky 
land half covered with low bushes and strewn 
with broken boulders; rugged hills with deep 
valleys between; mad Uttle streams rushing 
down to join the great river. Through the open 
window came the wild, sweet breath of the sea. 

Low, one-storied, thatched cottages, and com- 
fortable-looking bams with little black and white 
cows about them, glided quickly past the car 
window. 
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At the small stations, here and there, she saw 
peasants — boys, girls, men, and women — 
clattering along in their climisy wooden shoes 
or sabots. 

At one small station the train stopped for a 
moment, and Gabrielle waved gayly to a Kttle 
Breton girl who, as she waited, stood gravely 
knitting a big gray sock. 

Madame Armand smiled as she compared the 
dress of the two little girls. Gabrielle's dainty 
clothes were made in Paris, where the ever 
changing fashions of the world are set. The 
fashions of Brittany never change, and the little 
peasant girl made a quaint picture as she stood 
there dressed in long, full, woolen petticoats, 
bright blouse, wooden sabots, and big white 
cap with wide wings. She blushed shyly as 
she waved the gray sock in farewell. 

To amuse Gabrielle, Madame Armand told her 
a little about the life of these Breton peasants. 
They are a thrifty people, brave and merry, 
making a living by their herds, their gardens, and 
their fields, or, if they live near the coast, by 
fishing. 

They are very industrious, toiUng early and 
late, and they are quite content and happy if 
their onions, and their apples, and their fish 
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bring them in return enough for the present, 
with a bit laid by for the day of need which may 
come in the future. 

Thus the hours of the long journey slipped 
by, and the train at last rolled into a long, 
dark station where Gabrielle's pretty mother, 
in nurse's uniform, awaited them. 

She hungrily gathered her httle daughter close 
in her arms, then held her oflF to see how much 
she had grown and how well she looked. She 
laughed and cried too, because she was so glad, 
and Gabrielle danced and shouted and clapped 
her hands for joy. 

Then they were whisked into an automobile 
and, in a cloud of dust, rushed away to the 
hospital. The invalid greeted them, hobbling 
out on his new crutches a bit awkwardly. Again 
there were a few tears, but they were of joy and 
gratitude rather than of sorrow. 

A few days later the mother and father, with 
Gabrielle, arrived at their home. How wonder- 
ful for them all tq be together again I How 
much had they to be thankful fori When they 
thought of the neighbors and friends who had 
not come back, who would never come back, 
they were filled with a great sympathy and grati- 
tude, and a new love for their country. 
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"Vive la Francel" they whispered ttirough 
their tears. 

They looked into the future and saw that there 
was still much of service to give. They were 
together, to work ceaselessly, to pray hopefully, 
to give cheerfully, as long as their country had 
need of them. 



More new friends to meet — this time in Italy 

[101] 
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AMERIGO, THE ITALIAN 

BESIDE MOUNT ETNA 

AMERIGO GARBARINO was bom in SicUy, 
that lovely island at the southern end of 
the Italian peninsula. From his window he 
looked out over one of the broad, fertile slopes 
at the foot of Mount Etna. 

Beyond the lemon groves of his father's 
orchards rose the volcano, more than ten thou- 
sand feet above sea level. The summit was 
nearly always snow-covered, yet ever from its 
craters rose a dark column of smoke slowly 
twisting its way into the blue of the sky. 

Across the greens of vineyards and orchards 
lay long bare ribbons of black rock. Only a 
few years before these were masses of red-hot 
lava rolling down the sides of the mountain, de- 
stroying every Kving thing in their way. People 
fled in terror, taking with them only such things 
as they could hastily gather together. 

"And will it never come again?" Amerigo 
cried in fright when he heard the rumblings 
and felt the quivering of the earth and saw 
the black clouds of smoke arising. 
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"Oh, — ay, — " replied his grandmother from 
her chair by the window. "It will come again. 
It has come many times. On the night that 
you were bom there was a fearful eruption. 
Terror and grief were everywhere. Luckily for 
us, most of the lava flowed down on the other 
side of the mountain." 

"But why do we live so near?" demanded 
the boy. "Why do so many crowd together 
here at the foot of Etna? " 

The grandmother's face grew sad. 

"Ah, my boy," she repUed, "the people of 
Sicily are poor. Most of them are miserably 
poor, some are terribly poor. 

"But the land of Sicily is rich, especially this 
fine dark lava soil on Etna's slopes. In it the 
vines and the orchards produce more fruit than 
any other spot on the island. 

"That is the reason why so many live here. 
Even if driven out for a time, they return as 
soon as the lava cools and the smoke becomes 
less heavy. It has always been so. It will 
always be." 

So through his early childhood Amerigo 
listened to the many tales of the volcano and 
its hidden fires, and they terrified him and made 
him thoughtful beyond his years. 
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The boy loved his country. Sicily is, indeed, 
an island of marvelous beauty. It has rugged 
shores, with fringes of white surf where they 
meet the sea. It has high mountains and 
lovely valleys wrapped in the perfumes of rose 
and almond and orange and lime. There is no 
winter, and the heal of simimer is so tempered 
by the mild Mediterranetui breezes that it is 
never too warm. 

And yet as Amerigo grew older his eyes, 
open to all the loveliness of Sicily, saw too the 
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Ragged, half-starved, and ignorant, the people 
huddle together in villages. 

Amerigo's father was regarded as a wealthy 
man bv the villasrers round about. He not 
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work, digging and breaking the ore and filling 
bags and baskets with it. 

But the most pitiful sight is the children, 
who, as they have been bound by their parents 
to work in payment for a sum of naoney ad- 
vanced them, are practically slaves. They are 
allowed so Kttle for each day's work that it is 
often years before the debt is paid. 

The children are from seven to twelve years of 
age. It is they who, through the heat and the 
sulphur fiunes, panting, sighing, crying under 
their too heavy burdens, carry the baskets of 
ore. They trudge up steps, too steep and high 
for their short legs, from the depths of the 
mine to the sunhght above. 

As Amerigo came to know of such things his 
heart was sad, and he longed for the time when 
he should be a man, strong and rich and powerful 
enough to right some of these wrongs. Then he 
would fill his island with comfort and happiness 
as God has filled it with beauty. These, to be 
siu-e, were but the dreams of a little boy, and 
yet, dreams do come true — sometimes. 



To Messina for a short stay 
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MESSINA 

When Amerigo was eleven and a half, his 
father decided to make a change and to estab- 
lish a new home in Messina, where his employer 
lived. 

The Garbarino family consisted of father, 
mother, and an old grandmother, and of Ame- 
rigo himself. 

In a short time the fruit orchards were sold 
and the household goods packed and shipped. 
Then they said goodby to friends and neighbors 
and looked for the last time from their old home 
on the smoking, snow-capped volcano, Mount 
Etna. 

It was but a short two-hour railway trip to 
Messina, but to them it seemed a long, long 
way. They were to Uve on the top floor of a 
new three-story building on one of the better 
streets. In a few days, with their familiar 
belongings in place, it began to seem more like 
home. 

Amerigo had never before been in a busy 
city, and the life of the streets, the ever present 
hum of the gay Sicilian voices, and the many 
new sights interested him greatly. He almost 
lived in the streets. 
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The boy was, however, a great help to his 
mother, who also was unused to city ways. 
It was he who found the milkman driving his 
flock of goats and told him that his mother wished 
to buy some milk. The man selected from the 
flock a pretty black and white goat, and drove 
her clattering up the stairs to the third floor to be 
milked. 

It was Amerigo who watched for the fish, 
vegetable, and fruit men, and carefully lowered 
a basket to the street for the day's suppUes £ind 
drew it up without ever an upset. 

He was never tired of watching the quaint 
two-wheeled carts drawn by patient httle don- 
keys. The carts of Sicily are most extraor- 
dinary. Some have wooden wheels of bright 
yellow, red, or green. Many of the boxes are 
decorated with paintings representing stories 
from the Bible or from history. 
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THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE OF 1908 

For a few weeks after Mr. Garbarino's depar- 
ture all went on as before in the little family. 
Gradually they made new acquaintances and 
thought less often of the old friends they had 
left behind. . Sometimes Amerigo remembered 
those smoldering fires in Mount Etna and was 
glad that he was now safe from any stream of 
molten lava. 

The letter from America had not arrived, but 
it was expected daily. In the meantime they 
were happy, busy, and eager to miss none of the 
new life in Messina. Christmas passed, with its 
usual gifts and merrymaking. 

On the Monday evening after Christmas, 
Amerigo, sleepy after a day of lessons and play, 
bade his mother and grandmother good night 
and crept into bed earlier than usual. 

Yet it was long before he went to sleep. 
He heard his mother as she prepared for the 
night. Long after, his grandmother moaned a 
little as she turned in her bed. Her arms and 
legs were old and lame, he remembered. A dog 
in the distance howled again and again and again. 
At last he slept. 

The next thing the boy knew, his bed slid 
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suddenly from one side of the room to the other. 
Then it lifted as though some great hand had 
pushed it upward and then dropped it. It 
fell, round and roimd, down and down, amidst 
dust of plaster and crash of falhng, breaking 
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There were three shocks, lasting all together 
about half a minute. In that half minute Mes- 
sina, a prosperous, thriving city, became a heap 
of ruins. 

Following the earthquake came a tidal wave 
that destroyed nearly every boat in the harbor 
and covered with water the land near the shore. 
Among the ruins flames leaped up, adding to 
the horror. 

Of these things Amerigo learned much later. 
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nor woke, but lay half conscious, half dreaming, 
and wholly miserable. 

It was early on Wednesday morning that a 
man searching the ruins heard a Kttle moan. 
Working quickly and carefully, he presently 
discovered the form of a Uttle boy lying quite 
still, his mop of brown curls white with dust, 
his smooth skin bruised, but with no bones 
broken and, so far as could be seen, no serious 
injury. The boy opened wondering brown eyes 
and gasped for water. 

They brought him water and some sort of 
clothing, and the rain beating on his face helped 
to revive him. He sat up and in a whisper 
asked, "Where is my mother?" But no one 
could tell him. 

From all directions came aid for the stricken 
city. The King was there, and the Queen, 
working like every one else. Russians, French, 
English, Americans, Germans, — all were send- 
ing money, clothing, food, help. 

And still it rained. 

For days Amerigo wandered about in the 
wrecked city, searching. But there was great 
confusion, and he found no trace of either his 
mother or his grandmother. He felt certain 
that if his mother still lived she would be there 
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looking for him. The letter from America had 
not arrived, and he was not even sure of the 
name of the American city for which his father 
had sailed. 

The poor boy's courage was nearly gone. At 
last he gave up the search and, upon the advice 
of some chance acquaintances, went aboard a 
steamer boimd he hardly knew where, but 
surely away from Sicily, where he was now so 
very unhappy. 



We go hy boat to Genoa 
[116] 



A NEW HOME IN GENOA 

The steamer was a small one, a cargo boat 
usuaHy plying up and down the coast. Those 
days on the water, with the fresh salt air and 
the new sights and soimds, helped Amerigo to 
bear his trouble more bravely. 
- Much of the time they were in sight of land. 
Once they saw in the distance a volcano, its 
slow smoke rising into the clouds, and the boy 
caught his breath in a SQb as he remembered 
Etna. Further inland rose the gray-blue ridge 
of the Apennines, those mountains that extend 
the entire length of the Italian peninsula. 

They came at length to a beautiful harbor, 
its quiet waters guarded by a full half-circle 
of mountains. 

They were in Genoa, a very old city, filled at 
every corner with Itahan history. Even before 
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landing he caught sight of the ^reat monument 
to the memory of Christopher Columbus, whom 
the Genoese refused to honor when he was 
living. Amerigo wondered if some day he too 
would cross that broad Atlantic to find — not 
a continent, but his father. 

At the wharf kindly people, eager to help 
the homeless Sicilians, awaited them. In the 
midst of the confusion of landing a carriage 
drove up to the wharf and a gentleman alighted. 
He was a tall man with smiUng black eyes and 
silvery hair as bushy and curly as Amerigo's own 
brown locks. He also had come to offer a tem- 
porary home to some one of the unfortunates. 

The gentleman's glance traveled slowly over 
the group of Sicilians, rested on Amerigo, passed 
on, retmmed, and again passed on. Presently 
he came up to the lad and, laying a hand on his 
shoulder, asked a few questions. Amerigo an- 
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swered as well as he could, telling of his father, 
mother, and grandmother. 

"Come with me tonight," said the tall man 
kindly, and he led the way to the waiting car- 
riage. "Later we shall decide what it will be 
best to do." 

The carriage turned toward the city, which 
rose, terrace on terrace, above the harbor to 
the very tops of the surrounding mountains. 
They drove along winding streets (for the moun- 
tains are too steep for a straight ascent) , passing 
old palaces and churches. 

Often at the crossings they looked up side 
streets so steep that steps led ever up and up 
and up. On them no foiu'-footed animal, save 
perhaps a goat or a donkey, could travel. They 
were so narrow that those living in opposite 
houses might almost clasp hands from their 
windows. On hues across these narrow lanes 
fluttered the laundry. Amid the white sheets 
and towels was many a splash of color where 
flapped an orange scarf, a scarlet shawl, or a 
petticoat of brilliant green. 

Still they mounted the slope until the lights in 
the houses began to glow and most of the city lay 
below them. A powerful light in its high towers 
shot forth a message to sailors miles out at sea. 
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They stopped before an open gate in a high 
white wall, behind which stood a low white 
stucco house in the midst of well-kept gardens. 

In the doorway stood two white-clad figures, 
a lady and a Uttle girl of perhaps seven years. 
The lady's eyes filled with tears when she saw 
Amerigo. He was so pale and tired-looking, 
and was dressed in trousers much too small and 
coat much too large. 

The child, who had blue eyes and yellow 
hair with a blue butterfly-bow a-top, held out 
her hand to him timidly. It was so they first 
met, Amerigo, the Sicilian boy, and Lucia 
Bergonzi, who was half Itahan, half American. 



Amerigo and Lucia are going Iraveiing 
[ 120 ] 



THROUGH NORTHERN ITALY 

The days which followed were so filled with 
the new life that Amerigo learned to smile once 
more, and to hope. 

Lucia danced through the days with a laugh 
and a song, sharing both play and lessons with 
him. Though the younger, she had been better 
taught than he, and the boy found it quite all 
he could do to keep up with the nimble mind 
of the Kttle foster sister. 

It was she who began to teach him her mother's 
language, which, for reasons of his own, he was 
most eager to learn. Often even in play hours 
the boy's scarlet cap and the little girl's blue 
ribbons met as the young heads bent over a 
storybook from America. 

So the winter, which was colder than the 
winters of Sicily, passed and the spring came. 
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One morning, when Genoa lay in a glare of 
hot spring sunshine, a train puffed its way out 
of the city and across the mountains, bearing 
the family northward into the plains of Lom- 
bardy. Amerigo, Utile used to travel, feared 
that he might miss something of the sights 
along the way. So he and Lucia were given 
places beside the windows of the compartment, 
which the family had to themselves. 

Lombardy, guarded on the north by the high 
wall of the Alps and on the south by the lower 
Apennines and watered by the Po, the largest 
river in ItaXy, is the most productive part of 
the country. The soil is very rich, and while 
the winters are far colder than in the south, the 
smmners are long and warm. The rainfall is 
not sulficient, but irrigation is quite easily 
accompUshed, and more than half of northern 
Italy is under irrigation. 
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Fanning is of course the most important 
industry of all Italy, but here in Lombardy 
it is at its best. Everywhere they saw peas- 
ants planting, hoeing, and tending their crops. 
Amerigo could but notice how much happier 
and more prosperous they seemed than the 
peasants whom he had known in his old home 
in Sicily. 

On the hills grew chestnut and olive trees, 
with here and there a cypress standing somber 
and dark among the brighter greens. Long 
rows of mulberry trees told the children that 
they were in a silk-producing section. Grape- 
vines, laden with green fruit, drooped in festoons 
from tree to tree, and by this they knew it was 
also a wine country. 

Fields of wheat, maize, and rye seemed to 
pass in endless succession. Sheep, cattle, goats, 
and donkeys grazed on the pasture lands. They 
passed through many prosperous towns, until at 
last they came to Milan, the richest and largest 
of them all. 

No one passes Milan without at least a 
short stop to visit the magnificent cathedral. 
It is a glorious building of white marble, covered 
from street to topmost point with wonderful 
carvings and statuary. 
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They went to the top for the view. The 
guide led them to a certain spot and pointed. 
In the distance lay the Alps, shining on this 
clear day like silver in the sun. One huge 
mass nearer and more distinct than the other 
peaks caught their attention. 

"Lookl" said the guide. "It is Monte Rosa. 
From it, it is said, the artist drew the designs 
for this most beautiful cathedral." 

Indeed, as the children looked they caught 
the resemblance between the great white moim- 
tain with its shining peaks and snowy heights 
and the white marble cathedral of Milan with 
its huge bulk and many spires. 

Amerigo had never seen a city so modem and 
businesslike as Milan. The fine buildings, big 
stores, and broad streets filled with busy throngs 
of people and with vehicles, were wholly diflferent 
from the older cities of Genoa and Messina. 

He was told that Milan owes much of her 
prosperity to her situation. Not only is she 
set in the midst of the richest agricultural 
portion of Italy, but she is also in direct line 
with those wonderful railroad tunnels that lead 
through the Alps to northern Europe. It is 
quite to be expected, then, that she should be a 
great conunercial center. 
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It was over one of these railroads that the 
family left Milan; and after a short run, into 
regions ever higher, cooler, and more beautiful, 
they reached the little station of Como. In a 
few moments they were standing near the rail 
of a small steamer bound up that most beautiful 
of Italian lakes, Como. 

In all Italians there seems bom a love for 
beauty, and in Amerigo it was perhaps stronger 
than in most. As he looked for the first time 
at the loveliness of Lake Como, he felt a choking 
lump rise in his throat, and, turning to Lucia, 
he saw tears in her blue eyes. 

Yet they were neither of them sad, only 
awed into silence by the wonder of the beauty 
about them. Their hands met. and thev stood 
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Como wound like a river among the mountains, 
disclosing new and more charming views at 
every bend,. 

Above stretched the blue, blue Italian sky; 
below lay the deeper blue of Italian waters. 
Green moimtains on either side, their high, 
rugged tops still touched by snow, came down 
to the water's edge and threw their dark reflec- 
tions deep into the lake. 

Amid the green of the shore nestled tiny 
white villages, the bells in their campanili 
ringing sweetly on the quiet air. Rich villas 
of pink or pale yellow or white lay in the midst 
of lovely gardens ; hotels clung to the mountain 
sides or hung over the shore so close that they 
seemed almost afloat. 

Presently the boat drew up to the landing 
of the charming little town of Bellaggio, which 
is on a bold promontory with a wide view 
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of the lake and of the distant snow fields on the 
higher Alps. 
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It was with regret that they turned from 
Lake Como. Crossing the plains of Lombardy, 
going eastward now, they finally came to fields 
of cotton, and later to low, swampy lands full of 
small, shallow lakes and winding pools. In 
the water grew something that looked like tall 
green marsh grass. 

"It is rice," said Mr. Bergonzi. "If you 
were nearer, you would see that the plant looks 
somewhat like barley or rye. Earlier in the 
season the seeds were planted and the fields 
flooded. 

"Rice requires a great deal of water and is 
usually grown in low, swampy lands where irri- 
gation is also possible. When ripe the stalks 
turn golden yellow, and then the rice is harvested, 
threshed, husked, and polished before it is ready 
to eat." 

Amerigo opened a window, and the breeze 
that entered the car bore the sweet, salt tang 
of the sea. In the distance domes, towers, and 
shining white buildings rose, it seemed, directly 
out of the Adriatic. 

"It is Venice," breathed Lucia. 

In a few moments the train drew into the 
station. Gathering up their traveling bags and 
wraps, they rushed out — and paused. 
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From the noise and smoke and confusion of 
a modem railway station they stepped into 
the quiet of a city without grime or dust or 
clatter of hoofs and wheels; without clang of 
car or rush of automobile; into a city where 
the streets are of water, and long, narrow 
black boats with up-curved ends, called "gon- 
dolas," await the tired traveler. 

The Grand Canal lay before them. At a 
signal from Mr. Bergonzi a gondola drew up 
with the soft splash of oars beside the broad 
stone steps. They seated themselves in it; 
the gondolier took his place at the stem of the 
boat and stood swaying lightly to and fro as 
he twisted his long oar from side to side. The 
gondola slipped silently out across the Venetian 
waters. 

Up the Grand Canal they floated, past tall 
old palaces against whose marble steps the 
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water has lapped for centuries; past busy 
factories where the hum of machinery buzzed 
merrily; past old chxmjhes and towers where 
all was restful and still. Sometimes they slipped 
into a narrower side canal, where the houses 
stood close ageiinst each other, their walls green 
with age and dampness. 

At every turn there rang out, not the harsh 
scream of whistle or bell, but the clear, sharp 
warning shout of the gondoUer. Gondolas were 
everywhere. To the soft splash of waters there 
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That evening they went out on the canal 
again, when a full moon hung over the water and 
hundreds of soft lights twinkled and gondolas 
glided everywhere. Here and there a boat was 
anchored, and a voice, sometimes a woman's, 
sometimes a man's, flung into the night some 
sweet Italian song. It all seemed like fairy- 
land, and when the children crept into bed 
that night they wondered if they had already 
been dreaming. 

When morning came it was all there still, 
glittering in the sunshine. After breakfast a 
walk was proposed, for there are some narrow 
streets in Venice, with many arched bridges over 
the smaller canals. There is one bridge even 
across the Grand Canal from one island to 
another; but it hardly seems like a bridge be- 
cause there are shops on both sides, and cross- 
ing it is like walking through a street. 

They turned their steps, as every traveler does 
in Venice, to the Square of St. Mark's. Not 
only is this the only open space of any size in 
the city, but it is walled on three sides by 
beautiful old marble palaces used now as shops 
and cafes. 

On the fourth side of the square is St. Mark's 
Cathedral, with its golden domes and beautiful 
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mosaics, so unlike the wliite spires of Milan. 
At that time the four famous bronze horses still 
stood in their place, before a stained-glass win- 
dow above the entrance. 

These bronze horses have a history. Once, 
a long time ago, they were a part of a splendid 
arch in Rome. Later they were carried to 
Constantinople. When that city was conquered 
by the Venetians, nearly three hundred years 
before Coliunbus sailed from the harbor of 
Palos, they were brought to Venice and placed 
above the entrance to the cathedral. 

During the Great War that began in 1914, 
when Italy at last resolved to enter the struggle 
against Austria and Germany, the bronze horses 
were taken down and hidden. Some day per- 
haps they will be retimied to their place in the 
Square of St. Mark's. 

Near the cathedral is a very interesting 
building called the Palace of the Doges. This, 
in the old days when Venice was a repubhc, held 
the Venetian Council Chamber. 

Amerigo's heart was thrilled with a curious 
Uttle feehng of horror as he spied a covered stone 
bridge leading from the second story of the 
Doges' Palace, over a narrow canal, into an old, 
gloomy, dark building opposite. 
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"It is the Bridge of Sighs," he explained 
to Lucia. "Many a prisoner has caught his 
last glimpse of the worid through those little 
windows. That dark building is an old prison, 
and those who were led across to it in the days 
when the doges ruled Venice knew that death or • 
lifelong imprisonment awaited them. That is 
why it is called the Bridge of Sighs." 

Many times the children wandered back into 
the square. Sometimes they bought little bags 
of grain to feed the pigeons. Lucia laughed 
with joy when the beautiful birds alighted on 
her shoulder or head, or perched on her arm 
and ate from her hand. She knew that they wctc 
so fearless because the Venetians love them and 
allow no one to harm them. That is the reason 
why hmidreds of them llock to the square every 
day for food. Lucia liked the old story of the 
carrier pigeon that once saved the city of 
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Venice by bringing in a message in a time of 
great danger. 

On their last day in the city they engaged a 
gondola and went out to the Lido to bathe and 
play in the sands and rest. It was here that 
Mr. Bergonzi told the children how, long ago, 
all this lovely city was just a swamp with mud 
banks, sand bars, and Uttle islands, among which 
the small river Lido flowed into the Adriatic. 

Then wild barbarians swept down from the 
north and drove the inhabitants out of the 
fruitful plains of Lombardy, and they hid here 
in the swamps. In time they built huts for 
themselves and became fishermen. 

Gradually the fishermen became sailors and 
merchants and began to gain strength and 
wealth. Then piles were driven into the mud 
to make solid foundations, and in place of the 
mud huts they built palaces of marble and 
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decorated them with wonderful pictures in 
mosaic. But their streets remained the same 
narrow, crooked waterways, and their beautiful 
new gondolas were built after the old fashion, 
and their splashing oars stiU carried them wher- 
ever they wished to go. 



Goodby to Venice! we must travel south 
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FROM TUSCANY TO ROME 

Westward out of Venice sped the train for 
Rome. Over the flat rice marshes, into the 
plains, and gradually into higher and yet higher 
land it mounted. By noon they were among the 
Apennines, the "backbone" of Italy. 

The train rushed through one black tunnel 
after another, with but small stretches of sun- 
light between. Tiny towns here and there 
clung to the brown sides of the mountains or 
huddled in the rocky cups of the valleys. 

Small streams tumbled madly down the steeps 
until, turned aside by thrifty farmers, they were 
changed into placid irrigating ditches. Here 
and there were forests of young trees but lately 
planted by the government. 

At sunset, but before the train was fairly out 
of the mountains, they arrived in Florence, the 
City of Flowers, on the banks of the river Amo. 
From their windows that evening they looked 
out on the river and on a very pecuhar bridge. 

"It is the Ponte Vecchio," Mr. Bergonzi 
told the children. "It is the oldest bridge in 
Florence and most interesting. It was built 
long ago to connect two palaces, now art gal- 
leries, on opposite sides of the river. 
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"There are two passages ao-oss, one above 
the other. The lower part of the bridge has 
rows of small shops on each side, which would 
make it seem like a narrow street were it not 
for the three arches in the middle, which give 
glimpses of the river. The upper story is used 
as a footpath only, and is entirely inclosed." 

The following morning the family set out 
to see a few of the most noted treasures of 
Florence. They first visited the art galleries 
full of wonderful paintings and statuary. 

In one room was perhaps the best-loved pic- 
ture in the world, Raphael's "Madonna of the 
Chair." It has been beautifully copied many 
times, and all the world knows it from these 
copies. Lucia liked this picture best of all those 
she saw in Florence. 

But Amerigo enjoyed more a wonderful statue 
by Michelangelo, called "David." It represents 
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the young shepherd, strong, determined, sure, 
gomg forth to battle with the giant Goliath. 

The huge statue was cut from a single piece 
of marble eighteen feet in length. This piece of 
stone, so the story goes, had been marred by 
a clmnsy sculptor and cast aside as useless. It 
lay neglected until the master artist saw it and 
carved it into this statue of matchless beauty. 

Mr. Bergonzi was an architect, and to him the 
most wonderful thing in Florence was the black 
and white marble cathedral, with its campanile 
rising tall and slender beside it. This deKcate 
tower of great beauty is nearly three hundred 
feet in height. It is wholly incased in beauti- 
fully colored marble, exquisitely carved. 

The family might have spent many weeks in 
Florence and each day they would have found 
something interesting and beautiful to look at; 
but after a few days of sightseeing, Mr. Ber- 
gonzi decided to travel on to Rome. 



Lucia has an exciting adventure in Rome 
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THE ETERNAL CITY 

Rome, the capital of Italy, is built on seven 
hills and surrounded by a broad, fertile plain 
called the Campagna. Arched by many bridges, 
the river Tiber winds among the hiUs and out 
across the Campagna to the sea. 

On the day of their arrival, Mr. Bergonzi 
called a carriage and they drove to the top of 
the Pincian Hill. He believed that from there 
a stranger received the best idea of Rome. 

It was a charming drive along roads bordered 
by glowing gardens or groves of pine and cypress, 
with here and there a marble statue or a ^very 
fountain. At the top they stopped and looked 
out over the city. In the distance rose the 
golden dome of St. Peter's Cathedral, the largest 
church in the world, with the palace of the Pope 
— called the Vatican — near by. 
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Not far away was a huge round tower which 
their guide told them was the Tower of St. 
Angelo. He said that it had often been used 
as a fortress, and that it had been attacked, 
partly destroyed, and rebuilt many times. 

liooking in another direction they saw the 
old Roman wall which at one time inclosed the 
city. Within it now rise the relics of old Rome. 
There are arches, columns, pillars, and parts 
of the walls of very old buildings. 

At the foot of the hill lay busy modern Rome, 
with the Corso, its chief business street, stretch- 
ing long and straight in its midst. 

Having caught this glimpse of the city, the 
children chose to visit first the old part. 

Rome was founded more than seven hundred 
years before Christ, and is therefore a very 
ancient city. In time she became exceedingly 
rich and built many splendid pubhc buildings, 
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temples, theaters, baths, and prisons. It was 
the remains of these buildmgs that the children 
saw in the old part of the city. 

Amerigo was most interested in the Colisemn, 
which, hundreds of years ago, was an inmaense 
open-air theater. He found in the ruins the 
places where lions, tigers, and other fierce beasts 
were once kept. There the animals had waited 
until the Roman people were in their places on 
the terraced stone benches, ready for the sport 
to begin. He found other rooms where, he told 
Lucia, he was sure the prisoners had huddled, 
awaiting the call to the arena where they would 
protect themselves, if they could, from the 
hxmgry beasts. 

*'0h, come," cried Lucia, "let us get away 
from this cruel place! How could people enjoy 
things like that?" 

They turned then to the Arch of Constantine, 
which was built in 323 a.d. and marks the time 
when Rome became a Christian city and those 
cruelties ended. 

The family lingered on in Rome for several 
weeks. Each day they explored the narrow, 
crooked streets of the ancient city or wandered 
about the fine modem ones. Everywhere they 
found things of interest and beauty. 
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One day, in the paik, the children were 
attracted by a pretty little girl with curly black 
hair and big black eyes. She wore a coarse 
brown dress, and her coral earrings just matched 
the pink of her cheeks. 

She was so shy that she hung her head and 
twisted her bare toes in the dust when they tried 
to talk with her. Besides, she spoke a very 
diflferent form of Italian and could scarcely under- 
stand them. 

But Lucia bought her an ice and plied her with 
questions. Her name, the little girl at last 
admitted, was Algisa. Her home was far away 
in the mountains. She had come to the city 
with her uncle ; he drove a wine cart for a gentle- 
man who lived on the Campagna near Rome and 
owned fine olive groves and vineyards there. 

After that they saw the Uttle Algisa often. 
Whenever they met her they stopped and 
chatted with her, and the little girl smiled at 
them in her sweet, shy, friendly fashion, as she 
answered their questions. Once or twice they 
caught sight of a short, dark, bright-eyed 
Italian who, they supposed, was her uncle. 

One morning Mr. Bergonzi received an 
important letter which made it necessary for 
him to go on to Naples. It was decided that 
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they should spend one more day in Rome and 
leave foi* Naples by the evenmg train. 

And then a strange thing occurred. 

Amerigo and Mr. Bergonzi started out for 
a last day of sightseeing, and Mrs. Bergonzi and 
Lucia went shopping on the Corso. While Mrs. 
Bergonzi was purchasing some trinkets, Lucia' 
lingered in the doorway of a shop. 

Lmnbering down the street came a clumsy 
two-wheeled wine cart, its empty casks rattling 
in the rear and Algisa's rosy face peeping out 
from the queer hood of the cart. Lucia, with- 
out thinking, dashed out into the street, calling 
to Algisa. 

The heavy cart halted with a final clatter of 
barrels, and a little dog, asleep beneath the pink 
and blue striped hood of the cart, awoke and 
barked fiercely. When Lucia drew back fright- 
ened, Algisa patted him on the head and assured 
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her that he was really quite friendly and was 
cross only when guarding the fuU casks. 

The uncle smiled rather doubtfully and invited 
Lucia to ride with them. And then —no doubt 
she was very naughty — in a moment she was 
up under the pink and blue hood with Algisa 
and her uncle. The many bells on the harness 
jangled merrily, and the cart rumbled on. 

At first it was great fun for Lucia. But 
presently she thought of her mother and knew 
how frightened and worried she would be. She 
begged Algisa to bid her uncle turn back at once. 

The man nodded and touched the mules with 
his whip. They turned a comer and then 
another. Lucia began to be anxious, but Algisa 
comforted her. 

"Rome is so big, and all the streets seem to 
lead back to the Corso," she said. But she 
was hei^lf puzzled. 
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Presently they saw that the houses grew 
fewer and fewer and the street they traveled 
was becoming a road. When Algisa began to 
cry her uncle scolded her roughly; but when 
Lucia sobbed too, he smiled and offered her 
some fruit and bread. But still he did not timi 
back. 

On and on they went until they were out on 
the Campagna. In the fields peasants worked, 
tending crops of maize or rye. Grapevines 
draped the rows of poplar trees and trailed along 
wires stretched between them. 

Now and then they passed a flock of sheep 
or cows or goats, with a herdsman on a small, 
shaggy pony herding them. Once they stopped, 
and the uncle bought some fresh warm milk 
for the little girls. But they noticed little of 
the country and could drink none of the milk. 
When it was dark they cuddled together under 
the hood and slept. 

The heavy cart lumbered on and on. The 
driver sat erect, his eyes on the road ahead. 
Once he saw the figure of an old woman on the 
road before him, and, thinking she might be a 
witch or one possessed of the *' evil eye," he made 
the sign that he believed would keep him from 
harm. He closed his two middle fingers and 
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pointed the others at the old woman, and he 
beUeved that this made him safe from evil. 

But the uncle no longer smiled, and once 
in a while he murmured something to himself 
about "many lire." The country grew rough 
now and the road steeper. The stars came out, 
and a new moon shone faintly. The children 
slept on. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Bergonzi in the jeweler's 
shop turned, smiling, to speak to her little 
daughter. Lucia was not in tjie doorway; she 
was not in the street; she was nowhere in sight. 
Frightened, the mother hurried to the nearest 
police officer. He had not seen the child. 

When Mr. Bergonzi and Amerigo arrived, no 
clue had been found. The whole city was being 
searched. The officer at the crossing was again 
questioned, but he remembered no child except 
a Kttle red-cheeked country girl on an empty 
wine cart. At that Amerigo's cheeks flushed 
with excitement. 

"Had she black curls and black eyes?" he 
asked. 

"Yes." ' 

"And bare feet and a brown, woolen dress?" 



(( 



Yes." 
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*'It was Algisal" he cried. "She came from 
the comatry on her micle's wine cart I Her 
home is in the mountains. Lucia knew her." 

It was something of a clue. At length it was 
found that the cart had indeed left the city by 
the road leading toward the mountains. 

After many hours the searchers chanced upon 
a herdsman who remembered the cart and the 
man with two Uttle girls who would not drink 
their milk. Later, an old woman told of an 
empty wine cart that rattled past as she carried 
home a bundle of fagots for her firo. 

When the children awoke they were no longer 
in the cart but on a sled drawn by oxen toiling 
up over a stony moimtain path. As the sled 
scraped over the rocks the children swung in a 
basketlike seat. 

"Why, we are going home," cried Algisa, as 
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she rubbed her sleepy black eyes, and her uncle 
nodded in a shamed way. 

"Wait until you see my mother!" comforted 
Algisa. "She will know just what to do. I 
do not understand, but mother will make every- 
thing all right." 

The oxen stopped before a small stone hut 
in one of those tiny hill towns that cling so 
snug and high in the Apennines. Algisa flimg 
herself out of the cart and into the house like 
a small whirlwind. She nearly upset the bowl 
of batter from which a stout, motherly-looking 
woman was cooking cakes on the hot stones of 
the hearth. 

The woman turned in amazement and took 
her little daughter in her arms. If Algisa had 
been shy i 
tongue noi 

When si 
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told his. He had often heard, he said, that 
Americans were rich. When he saw the yellow- 
haired little girl in the hood of his cart, the 
thought had come to him all at once that he 
might carry her away and keep her hidden 
as the brigands do until her father oflFered many 
lire for her return. 

'^Foolish one!" cried Algisa's mother. 

"Yes, yes," he replied dully. "Before the 
drive was half over I knew it was foolish. I 
dared not go back, but I was sorry and afraid. 
I never meant to harm her. You will help me? " 

Algisa's mother patted Lucia's arm comfort- 
ingly and promised to do her best. Then she 
brought to the little girls smoking comcakes off 
the hot stones, and noilk, and chestnuts roasted 
on a frame over the fire, and bade them eat. 

The children, comforted, ate and smiled again. 
Lucia was interested in the little home, with its 
old-fashioned fireplace, its strings of red peppers 
hanging from the beams, and its few pieces of 
rude fimiiture. 

Algisa told her how much fun it was to gather 
the chestnuts for the winter supply. Some- 
times, she said, she went with her brother to the 
pasture with the goats. Next winter she would 
learn to knit. 
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"Oh, no, it was never lonely," she said in 
answer to Lucia's question. There were so 
many interesting things to do up here in the 
mountains. 

When breakfast was over the little girls went 
outside, where a sturdy little donkey stood 
chewing a mouthful of dry grass. Algisa's 
mother lifted both children to the donkey's 
back, and with her hand on the halter started 
down the mountain. Lucia was at first afraid; 
but when she saw how sm^e-footed the animal 
was, and how Algisa laughed fearlessly, she 
too began to enjoy the ride, though she still 
clung tightly to her friend. 

About halfway down the slope, as they turned 
a sharp curve, a small party appeared on foot. 
Lucia gave a sudden cry of joy, for sm'ely that 
boy in the lead was none other than Amerigo! 
And that tall man hurrying forward — it was her 
father! 

It was some time before the explanations were 
over, because at first all tried to talk at once. 
But at last Mr. Bergonzi understood. He 
slipped some gold pieces into the pocket of 
Algisa's old brown dress as he thanked her 
and her mother, and then, when the goodbys had 
been said, they all hurried down the mountain 
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to an anjdoys, tired mother who was waiting for 
her little girl. 

Looking back, Lucia waved a last goodby 
to the little girl on the donkey and to the woman 
plodding back to the little brown home on the 
mountain side. 



There's another volcano lo visit, and a buried city 
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THE JOURNEY'S END 

One morning Amerigo and his friends opened 
their eyes in lovely Naples, where they had 
arrived late the evening before. Breakfast was 
served on the balcony of their hotel, which was 
built on the top of one of the terraced hills. 

Below lay the city, terrace on terrace of houses, 
white, pink, yellow, blue, rising from the shore 
to the crest of the hiUs. In some places spots 
of green marked a garden or a park. 

Beyond stretched the beautiful Bay of Naples, 
smooth, blue, and shining like a mirror. In 
the distance, eastward, in the blue haze lay the 
Apennines. South of the city rose the brown 
cone of a volcano. From its ton a thin ffrav 
smol 

A 
sight 
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Sicily and Mount Etna was ever close to his 
heart. Indeed, throughout his stay in Naples 
he was reminded again and again of his old 
home, for this southern city is more like Sicily 
than any other in Italy. 

Here again were the narrow, crooked streets, 
fiUed with noise and dirt and smells, gay with 
bright colors and thronged day and night 
with merry crowds, laughing, shouting, singing, 
and strunMning guitars. 

Amerigo loved it all: the rattle of all sorts 
of carts; the bray of countless donkeys; the 
clattering hoofs of the nailkman's flocks being 
driven from door to door; the cries of ven- 
ders of fuel, fruit, roasted chestnuts, or hot 
macaroni. 

How fond his countrymen were of macaroni! 
In Naples, Amerigo often saw it hung out on 
Unes in the sun to dry. This too reminded 
him of home. Many, many times he had 
watched his mother mix a dough of flour, water, 
and egg, and then knead it and roll it into thin 
yeUow sheets. He remembered how her quick 
fingers had cut the sheets into narrow strips 
and rolled them around sticks which she kept 
especially for the purpose. Then the rolled 
sticks were hung up for the macaroni to dry. 
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One day he and Lucia visited a factory where 
the dough was pressed through colanders by 
machinery, dried in a hot room, and wrapped 
and packed carefully for sale. 
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Only Amerigo and Mr. Bergonzi went to the 
top of Mount Vesuvius, for it is a hard climb 
up the bare, rocky sides of the mountain. 

The way was strewn with ashes and lava. 
When they reached the top they gazed down on 
the Mediterranean, the city of Naples, and the 
surrounding country, thousands of feet below. 

But the ground beneath their feet was so 
hot that they could not stand in one place long. 
They followed their guide to the very edge of the 
crater and looked down. 

The crater of Vesuvius is a great, deep bowl 
nearly a half mile across. From its seething, 
burning depths, as they looked down into it, 
came a hot breath of air so filled with sulphur 
fumes that they could scarcely breathe. 

Suddenly there was a small explosion; steam 
and a few hot stones were blown into the air and 
fell back into the mass of red-hot lava. It was 
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but a tiny eruption and did no harm, but 
Amerigo did not care to remain after that. 

At the foot of Vesuvius Mrs. Bergonzi and 
Lucia were waiting for them. A short carriage 
drive brought them to the once-bmied city of 
Pompeii. 

More than eighteen hundred years ago this 
w£^ a beautiful little city. Then there came a 
day when a great cloud of black smoke from the 
crater of Vesuvius shut out the sun and made the 
day like night. Long streams of fiery lava 
rolled down the mountain. It rained hot mud 
and ashes and stones. The inhabitants fled 
for their Uves to the bay. Most of them 
escaped, but their city was completely buried 
in the awful rain from the volcano. 

It m 
and ( 
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one day a workman, digging deeper than usual, 
struck his spade against a marble statue. Pom- 
peii was again remembered. Little by little the 
old city has been imcovered. 

Amerigo and Lucia walked along the white 
streets among the ruins of Pompeii. They saw 
the marks in the stones made by the chariot 
wheels that passed ceniuries ago. 

They walked in the old courtyards arid entered 
the buildings. These were built mostly of brick 
and stone, and some of them look now almost as 
they did on the day that the volcano buried 
them. 

The floors are of mosaic in many a quaint 
design. On the walls are paintings, their colors 
still bright. In the museum they lingered a 
long time, interested in all sorts of things that 
have been dug out of the ruins. It was an in- 
teresting day, but when it was over they were 
very tired and were glad to return to their 
comfortable rooms in Naples. 

Mr. Bergonzi found mail awaiting him. One 
letter he read thoughtfully a second, time. 
Then he sat for some time gazing into the next 
room, where the two children were looking at 
a book together in the glow of a shaded lamp. 
Presently he called Amerigo. 
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The boy came, laughing, and without com- 
ment Mr. Bergonzi passed the letter to him. 
Amerigo's face became white as he read. When 
he finished, the tears were rolling down his 
cheeks. 

"Oh, you have been even more kind than 
I knew," he sobbed against Mr. Bergonzi's 
shoulder. 

The letter was from Amerigo's father in 
Boston. From the day when Amerigo landed 
in Genoa and told his pitiful story, Mr. Ber- 
gonzi had been quietly trying to find the boy's 
father. At last he had been successful. 

It was a long letter, full of joy and good news. 
The father wrote that he and Amerigo's mother 
had mourned their son as dead. When Mrs. 
Garbarino was taken from the ruins in Messina, 
he said, she was imconscious, and had lain for 
a time, dazed and unable to remember. 

At last her mind cleared and she found 
herself in the home of some kindly strangers. 
But, though she searched long, no trace of either 
her mother or her son could she discover. 

She was half-crazed with grief and despair 
when the delayed letter from America arrived. 
All hope of ever finding her loved ones being 
gone, she left Messina forever. 
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They had prospered in the new country and 
had made friends. Now if their boy was really 
found, their happiness would be complete. 

"But am I to lose my new brother?" cried 
Lucia when she and her mother heard the news. 

"We will hope not," rephed her father. 
"Amerigo will go to his parents now, of course. 
Later, perhaps they will allow him to live with 
us part of the time. If so, you may yet share 
lessons and playtime with him." 

So the matter was left. A few days later 
a boy with tears in his eyes at the present part- 
ing, but with happiness in his heart for the 
bright future, waved fai^well from the deck of 
a big steamer. As the steamer sailed away he 
watched Lucia on the pier waving a gay Italian 
flag, till the distance blurred his sight. 



Goodby, Amerigo! Come back soon! 
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